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Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster Pastello, Ambrite, Hygieia. 


Air Brushes, Artists 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

Wold Air Brush Mfg. Company, 2173 N. 
California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Crayons 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Marionettes 


Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 

Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Modeling Materials 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 
Formwell. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 
Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


Artist Oil Colors 


and Brushes 


Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence Courses 


Dorman H. Smith, Box 597, San Rafael, 
California. Home study courses in 
cartooning. 


Books 


Handicraft—Simplified Procedure and 
Projects. Author-Publisher Lester 
Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Gotham Book Mart, 51 W. 47th St., 
New York City. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classroom Aids 


Designs, Patterns, Instruction Charts for 
building—Arts and Crafts Program. 
Author-Publisher Lester Griswold, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Art Schools 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, 
Dir. Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Art Center School, 1905 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Henry 
Lovins, Director. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
at Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


This page is devoted to the interests 
of both our readers and advertisers. 
In the Reader’s Guide, Design is at- 
tempting to give its subscribers a 
place to turn to quickly and in a 
short time find where materials and 
other types of artists supplies can be 
secured. Design’s Reader’s Guide is 
also ready to answer any questions as 
to where items not listed in this sec- 
tion can be bought. Address your in- 
quiries to Reader’s Guide Department, 
Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


California College of Arts and Cratts, 
College and Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

John Herron Art Institute School of Art, 
Donald D. Mattison, Dir. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Meinzinger Art School of Fine and 
Commercial Art, Fred J. Meinzinger, 
Director, 4847 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professional School of Art, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Dir., New York City. 

st. Louis School of Fine Arts, Kenneth 
E. Hudson, Dir., St. Louis, Mo. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 

Broadway, New York City, Elizabeth 
Traphagen, Dir. 


Silk Screen Supplies 


Silk screen printing supplies. Walter 
Karl Titze, 1866 Madison Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 


Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Banding Wheels 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Pereny Pottery, 842 N. Pearl St., Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Clays and Glazes 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Claycratt Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ceramic Crayons 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St,, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kilns 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Potter's Wheels 


Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

The Claycratft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
st., Hamilton, Ohio. 


@ The Concerns Listed Above Are Recommended By Our Statie 
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FELIX PAYANT 
EDITOR 


ADVISORY EDITORS 


Forest Grant, Director 
of Art, New York City 
Public Schools, Ncw York 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head 
of Art Dept., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 


Alfred Howell, D rector 
of Art, Publ.c Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alfred E. Pel:kan, Di- 
rector of M.iwiukee Art 
Institute, M.lwaukee. 


C. Edwin Johnson, Di- 
rector of Art, Pubhec 
Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


Aime H. Doucette, Art 
Dept., State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 


F. Elizabeth Bethea, 
Head of Art Repartment, 
Louisiana Polyiec..nc 
institute, Ruston. 


Margaret Erdt, Super- 
visor of Art, Public 
Schools, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


Grace Sobotka, Associ- 
ate Professor of Art, 
George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashv.ile, Tenn. 


Dr. William E. Warner, 
Pres., American indus- 
trial Arts Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


h. Rosabelle MacDon. 
ald, Charman of Art 
Dept., Art and Music 
H. S., New York C.ty. 


Clara MacGowan, Asst. 
Prof. of Art, North- 
western Univers ty, 
Evanston, Itiinois. 


R. GCuy Cowan, Des gn 
Consuitant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse,N. Y. 


Elizabeth Gilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mary Albright C les. 
University Schools, Oh.o 
State Univ., Columbus. 


Marion E—. Miller, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Clara P. Reynol’'s, Or. 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Elizabeth Wells Robert- 
son, Dir. of Art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Ch:cago, if). 


Edna Patzig, Assoc. 
Professor, Department 
of Art, Un.versity of 
lowa, lowa City. 


Grace M. Baker, Chair- 
man, Division of tiie 
Arts, Colo. State Col- 
lege of Ed., Creeley. 


Vincent A. Roy, Super- 
visor Art  Educat.on 
Dept., Pratt inst tute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Jane Betsey Welling, 
Assoc. Prof., College of 
Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


Wanda L. Wheeler, 
Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, City Schools, 
Knoxv.lle, Tennessee. 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, 
Prof. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 


Eastern Consultant for DESIGN: 
William L. Longyear, Art Dept., 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MARGARET H. ERDT 
President, P. A. A. 


B. N. HASTINGS 
President, W. A. A. 


The time for the annual conventions of the various 
arts associations is rapidly approaching, and for the infor- 
mation of those who wish to attend, those who cannot attend 
but are interested in the activities of the associations, and 
those whose knowledge of their purpose is incomplete, we 
are publishing information concerning the dates, headquar- 
ters, and officers for the 1940 conventions. 

Through discussion, lectures, displays and exchange of 
ideas at the annual conventions, the art teacher and student 
may obtain a wider knowledge of activities in his own and 
other areas, and a broader and more stimulating outlook 
toward his own work. Benefits are not derived alone from 
the yearly meetings, for the associations sponsor research 
and offer year-round service in the publication of bulletins 
and other information. 

All art teachers are urged to join the association in their 
section of the country. Whether or not you are able to 
attend, your membership will aid the officers and committees 
in developing a closer cooperation among art educators 
through the services of the organization. 

For further information concerning membership, priv- 
ileges, or other details, write to the Secretary of your Asso- 
ciation. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


President: Aimé H. Doucette, Department of Art Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President: Elmer A. Stephan, Director of Art 
Education, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Raymond P. Ensign, 250 E. 43 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Council Members: Margaret D. Stone, Boston, Mass.:; 
Vincent A. Roy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert A. Steinke, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Edith Nichols, New York, N. Y.; Gordon Rey- 
nolds, Bridgewater, Mass.; Margaret F. S. Glace, Baltimore, 
Md.; Louise Naber, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Ruth R. Her- 
ring, Middletown, Conn.; Henry Frankenfield, Camden, N. 
J. Ex-officio: Aimé H. Doucette, Elmer A. Stephan, Frank 
L. Allen, Raymond P. Ensign. 

The 1940 Convention of the Eastern Arts Association 
will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 


March 27-30. 


Membership in-this association includes Active Mem- 
bership for those who are concerned with the teaching of 
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AIME H. DOUCETTE 
President, E. A. A. 


L. ELSTON GLENN 
First Vice-Pres., P. A. A. 


ARTS ASSOCIATIONS MEETINGS 


art or interested in its promotion. Associate Membership 
is available for teachers of other subjects and other inter- 
ested persons who are not regular teachers of art. In 1936 
a Junior Division was formed for students who are in the 
period of preparation to become teachers. Membership in 
these three divisions in 1939 reached over eighteen hundred; 
the goal for 1940 is two thousand members. 

In 1938 Eastern Arts began the custom of giving annual 
Gold Medal Awards for “long and distinguished service in 
the field of art education” and Silver Awards for “creative 
and distinctive contributions in the field of art teaching.” 

This year will mark the thirty-first anniversary of the 
organization, and it is hoped that every teacher who can 
possibly do so will join and attend its meetings. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


President: B. N. Hastings, Department of Industrial 
Art, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Bernice Setzer, Assistant Director 
of Art, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Harry E. Wood, Director of Fine 
and Practical Arts and Vocational Education, 5215 College 
Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Auditor: George H. Hargitt, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, 6522 Itaska, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Council Members: Jane B. Welling, Chairman, Detroit, 
Mich.; Elizabeth Gilmartin, Toledo, Ohio; Anna Dunser, 
Maplewood, Mo.; Edwin Ziegfeld, New York City, George 
E. Capeller, Chicago, Ill. Ex-officio: B. N. Hastings, Mrs. 
Bernice Setzer. 

The general headquarters for the 1940 convention of 
the Western Arts Association will be the Netherland-Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Gibson Hotel as head- 
quarters for the Industrial Arts Division. Meetings begin 
on Wednesday night, April 17, and continue through Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 20. 

In addition to its Active and Associate Memberships, 
Western Arts maintains a section for Young Teachers and 
Students, and a Catholic Art section. Special programs are 
being planned for both the latter groups at the 1940 con- 
vention. 

Set aside April 17 to 20 to attend the convention in Cin- 
cinnati. This promises to be an outstanding meeting, and 
if you have any suggestions which might add to the general 
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interest, the officers would like to know about them. Miss 
Marion Miller, Director of Art, Denver, Colorado, is the gen- 
eral program chairman, and Mrs. Bernice Setzer is advisor 
to the program committee. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


President: Margaret H. Erdt, Supervisor of Art, San 
Bernardino City Schools, San Bernardino, Calif. 

First Vice-President: Miss L. Elston Glenn, Assistant 
Supervisor of Art, Pasadena, California. 

Second Vice-President and Program Chairman: Edna 
Chess, Head of Art Department, Citrus Union High School, 
Monrovia, California. 

Third Vice-President and Chairman of Membership: 
Irving Smith, Glendale Junior High School, Glendale, Cali- 

ornia. 
Fourth Vice-President and Legislative Representative: 
Florence Norse, Supervisor of Art, Riverside County Schools, 
Court House, Riverside, California. 

Treasurer: Helen Hunt, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Convention Secretary: W. Howard Wilson, Sturges Jun- 
ior High School, San Bernardino, California. 

Permanent Secretary: John Ed Herbert, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. 

Chairman of the Exhibit Committee: Katharine Page 
Porter, Supervisor of Art, Beverly Hills, California. 

Council Members: Edna G. Benson, Seattle, Wash.; 
Harriet Spurr, Sacramente, Calif.; Shirley Peore, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Worth Ryder, Berkeley, Calif.; Ruth Turner, 
San Jose, Calif.; Evelyn Mayer, San Francisco, Calif; Jean 
Abel, Glendale, Calif.; Ruth Nooers, Tempe, Ariz. 

The 1940 Convention headquarters of the Pacific Arts 
Association will be the Vista Del Arroyo Hotel, Pasadena, 
California. This meeting will be held on April 4, 5 and 6. 
Pasadena as the hostess city will do everything possible to 
make this an outstanding conference. The Vista Del Arroyo 
Hotel, the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Education 
and Superintendent of Schools, will do all they can to assist 
the officers, and are in hearty cooperation with them in plans 
for making this a most informative and delightful confer- 
ence. 

The territory covered by this Association includes the 
seven western states and the Hawaiian Islands. All art 
teachers in this area are urged to join and attend if possible. 


PICASSO EXHIBITION ANNOUNCED 


The Art Institute of Chicago has just announced an 
exhibition of paintings by Pablo Picasso to open February 
1, 1940. Nearly all the European collections of Picasso’s 
work for the exhibition were landed in New York fully a 
week before war was declared. 

This exhibition promises to be the greatest showing 
of the work of this outstanding master ever held in the 
United States. All the key pieces in the world will be 
brought to Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST 


Joseph Downs, Curator of the American Wing, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Mrs. Harry Horton Benkard, col- 
lector, and Harry T. Peters, author of Currier & Ives, Amer- 
ca on Stone, and California on Stone, will be the judges of 
a photograph contest announced today by The Magazine 
Antiques. A first prize of $25, a second prize of $15, and 
a third prize of $10, are offered for the best unpublished 
photographs of authentic antiques. The contest opened De- 
cember 1 and closes February 1. Pictures may show an in- 
ividual piece of old furniture, pewter, silver, glass, or other 
object of art; an arrangement, or a complete interior, how- 
ever, will offer greater opportunities for artistic and imagina- 
tive composition. 
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Kleetric Kilns 


are,» 


SILENT 


—Completely 
noiseless operation. 


CLEAN 


—With no fumes 
and no dirt. 


—Engineered to be 
safe for the inex- 
perienced operator. 


Pereny Kilns are simple to install. 
No flues or fume vents needed. 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC KILNS WHICH WILL 
NOT BURN OUT! 


Of all Pereny ‘‘Globar” kilns sold to date, no calls 
have been made for replacement elements. 


On ceramic problems and needs 
consult— 


Write for free catalogues. 


BIRDS IN DESIGN 


—by Walter Karl Titze 


Book 13x16 inches. Printed 
by hand in the silk screen method described 
in January DESIGN. 


Spiral bound. 


This unusual book has been selling to art teachers and libraries 
throughout the West. The remaining copies of a limited edition 
now priced at $3.75 per copy. Formerly sold for twice this amount. 


Silk screen materials and equipment for schools and studios. 


WALTER KARL TITZE 


1366 Mission Street San Francisco 


CARTOONING 


OR those wishing personal instruction in this branch of the arts 
by a practical cartoonist | offer a home study course recom- 
mended by America’s foremost cartoonists. Information is free. 


DORMAN H. SMITH sox 5997 San Rafael, Cal. 


C. P. Jennewein 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
e SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS e 


Painting. Sculpture. Commercial Art. Teachers’ Train- 
ing. Illustrated Catalog on request. Donald D. Mattison, 
Director, Indianapolis, Indiana. e 


Copr. No. 831 
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THE “HOME” OF 


ORT HAYE 


@ A better place to stay in Ohio's Capital — better 
popular Mikado Cocktail Bar. Both Air- 


350 AQOMS 00 


WITH BATH From 
AIR CONDITIONED 


@ GUEST ROOMS @ LOBBY 
@ PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 


RLGRIFFITH, Mgr 
ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making retains 
the basic principles of design, form and color and permits 
practical application of these elements as well as motivates 
the work in the subject with which it is correlated. 


Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Undergiaze and Over- 
glaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes and 
Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of materials and 
chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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Meet Our Advisors 


F. ELIZABETH BETHEA is unquestionably a salient 
factor in art education in the South. Except for an ab. 
scence at Columbia to obtain her M.A., the greater portion 
of her schooling and career 
interests have been de. 
voted to the welfare of art 
in the South. She has beep 
president of the South. 
eastern Arts Association, 
chairman of art of the 
Louisiana Parent-Teachers 
Association, and art chair. 
man for Louisiana of the 
National Education Asggo. 
ciation. 


Miss Bethea is extreme. 
ly active in an advisory as 
well as dynamic capacity 
for art education. She has 
held a position with the 
Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute for ‘several years 
and has been a tireless 
enthusiast for the promo- 
tion of art education via 
parent-teachers associations and art commissions, and a 
bond of unity in art between everyday life and the school. 


ALFRED HOWELL, Director of Art in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, public schools, is not only an educator of note 
but a producing artist. Before coming to Cleveland and 
while Director of Art in the 
Technical School of Toron- 
to, Canada, he was engaged 
in the design and execu- 
tion of many pieces of 
monumental sculpture. His 
commissions include those 
in such Canadian cities as 
St. John, New Brunswick; 
Sault Ste. Marie; Oshawa; 
Gue'ph: Pembroke: and St. 
Catharines. In addition to 
his position as Director of 
Art in Cleveland he also is 
Professor of Art at the 
Western Reserve Univer- 
sity of that city. 

He has done much to- 
ward making art function 
in community life, and re- 
cently has brought about a 
splendid cooperative pro- 
gram in which the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Cleve- 
land School of Art, and Western Reserve University joined 
toward a better understanding of art in the city of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Howell at present is interested in developing 
the possibilities of the radio as a means of art education. 
Art appreciation programs are thereby presented to pupils 
ef elementary and high school grades. We know of no city 
in America where the general population is more art con- 
scious than in Cleveland. This is largely due to the unified 
objectives of the art institutions and schools of the city. 
In this outstanding municipal program Mr. Howell’s per- 
sonality and leadership have been strongly felt. 
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IRT AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


This is an appropriate time to take stock of what is going on in the art and industrial arts departments of our public 
schools. Are they living up to the educational standards of the day? What are the educational objectives as far as these 
departments are concerned? What have we a right to expect the art department to do for the individual himself, the 
school as a whole, and society, in which the individual must find his place? We may turn to the industrial arts depart- 
ments and ask similar questions. In so many cases it would seem that the standards of the two different departments 
have little, if any, relation to each other. 


It is a serious matter if the objectives of these two departments mean nothing more than participation in novel tech- 
niques largely controlled by the instructor with little, if any, concern for individual development. Every teacher of art or 
the industrial arts from the primary grades to college should accept the responsibility of making the work in his depart- 
ment justified with the expenditure of public funds, particularly at a time like this when non-essentials are being curtailed. 


While we have not the record of a great number of cases on file that may be presented here, it is rather generally 
understood that there are still many art teachers whose main ambition for their classes seems to be the production of a 
handsome exhibition at the close of the term. This exhibition frequently consists of little more than enlarged copies of 
pictures cut from magazines, or enlargements in color of photographs that strike the fancy of the teacher or pupil, or both. 
Picture-making here seems to be the acme of attainment. Very little creative expression is permitted and scarcely ever is 
a thought given to work with three-dimensional material or the actual creation of an object other than a picture to be 


framed. 


In the industrial arts department in a great many places absolutely no experimentation with the quality of materials 
and the possibilities of construction is permitted. Functional fitness, an important item today in the construction and se- 
lection of objects, is scarcely ever given a thought. Work from blueprints provided by the teacher precludes any crea- 
tive act or play of the imagination on the part of the pupil. Such matters as proportion and restraint of decoration are 
considered so unimportant that the results have little to commend them but a display of skill and ability to follow blue- 
prints. All of these seem to have secondary place among those objectives considered important by the best educators 


today. 


If the matter of appreciation of art in its application to living in general, and art in its specific application to the vari- 
ous phases of industry is to be accomplished in our schools, is it not imperative that children develop the habit of tack- 
ling a real life problem creatively? If the work to be done is nothing more than something the teacher considers novel, and 
is entirely removed from anything that the pupil is concerned with, there will be a wide gap between the pupil's will to 
do something real and what he actually devotes his time to in order to satisfy the teacher. This can be considered nothing 
more than stultification of valuable mental assets. A great deal has been written of late about schools and teachers who 
prevent children from learning. This is a serious matter for us to consider, particularly those of us interested in the cre- 
ative arts. 


What, then, may be done by the art and industrial departments that they may function best in the educational set-up 
today? Certainly it is within their power not only to play their part in the whole picture, but to lead the way toward 
realizing those results considered paramount by education. No longer is education concerned with the development of 
intellectual powers at the expense of everything else. No longer are children expected to do abstract thinking and mem- 
orize abstract principles without experiencing. No longer is the individual considered to be without emotions. These 
are new responsibilities that fall upon the teacher. 


The modern educator realizes that no other area in the school life offers what the arts have offered toward an all- 
round development of the individual. Whether it is a matter of creating a picture with paint on paper or creating some 
important object in wood, the three important factors should enter. By actual physical contact with materials to be used 
and the manipulation of them, the physical being of a child comes into play. By the solution of such problems that may 
arise in the course of the creative attack of a problem, the intellectual make-up of the individual is given wholesome ex- 
ercise. If the job to be done is taken from the individual child’s point of view and he is allowed to have some feeling in 
the matter of the way the thing is done, there may be possible considerable play of emotional overtones. Certainly the 
arts must be considered as largely concerned with emotional expression. And anything carried on in the name of the arts 
in education has this quality to consider. 


Besides the question of the creative arts and the individual there is much to be said regarding the place of art and 
industrial arts in the life of the school community. Certainly as far as a child is concerned, the school and all that it im- 
plies is an important community in which he spends an important part of his life. Is it not essential that the work of these 
departments should be seen and felt throughout the school as a whole? Is it not logical to expect that the art expression 
of the pupil-citizens of this school community should have consideration in the front halls and various other locales on a 
par, at least, with the all-too-frequent second rate prints of second rate pictures so popular in the public school atmo- 
sphere? Art teachers and teachers of the industrial erts have a joint responsibility of realizing for the school and educa- 
tion in general most valuable ideals. This should impel them to work closer together and destroy the gap that so fre- 
quently exists between them and prevents them from the valuable contribution to be made not only to education, but to 
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Landscaping, the result of a community lawn beautifying 


COMMUNITY ART ACTIVITERS 


If, in strolling down the avenue, you were to ask the 
first ten people you met, “What is Art?” or, “What do you 
think of in terms of art?’ do you suppose that these ten 
persons would give similar answers? No, you would get as 
many answers as people questioned. I am prone to believe, 
~ however, that most of them would reply that “Art means 
fine painting, etching, drawing—finished sculpture.” Most 
people do not interpret art in its broadest sense—they do not 
see how it applies to their everyday experiences. There is 
a splendid opportunity for wide-awake art teachers to do 
much in popularizing a broader conception of art in their 
communities. 

The Owatonna, Minnesota, Art Education Project con- 
ducted by the Art Department of the University of Minne- 
sota has shown us the type of art activities which the typical 
community seeks. This survey is of great help to art edu- 
cators in developing a practical art curriculum. It has shown 
that the art curriculum must start from definite community 
and human needs. During this survey various interviews 
and casual visits in homes, gardens, and places of business 
showed that the community was interested in planning their 
homes, planning the space around the houses wisely, locating 
their garages, planting the right kind of shrubbery in the 
right places, developing rock gardens, arranging the inter- 
iors of their homes, making curtains, etc. They also wanted 
to increase their enjoyment of the movies and learn to appre- 
ciate contemporary functional trends in industrial art. Their 
interest in active work with art media of various kinds was 
not as keen. The survey showed that people are more in- 
terested in their homes, business, common recreation, clothes 
selection and other factors contributing to and making up 
community life.’ 

This illustrates that our art programs should consider 
all facts of life involving art. Specialized art programs pro- 
viding only special technical skills must be broadened to meet 
community needs. Then the art program can become truly 
functional. 

1 Melvin E. Haggerty, Art a2 Way of Life, 1935, University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Melvin E. Haggerty, Enrichment of the Common Life, 1938, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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program in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


By Eugene E. Myers 


Director of Art Education, State Teachers 
College, Mayville, North Dakota 


People today are realizing that participation in the arts 
has no definite implications in an occupational sense. It is 
desirable for every one to have experience in handling art 
media. This experience will help one to gain a better ap- 
preciation and understanding of the artistic work of others. 
We might briefly say that desirable aims in a well-balanced 
art educational program for school and community alike are 
three-fold: 


1) First Aim, Development of Intelligent Art Consum- 
ers and Reflective Art Spectators. 


This aim, that of developing intelligent art consumers 
and reflective art spectators, coneerns itself with helping 
people solve typical community problems as are shown in the 
Owatonna Project. It includes understanding fundamental 
standards of art values and applies art principles and ideals 
to the materials and situations of everyday life—those found 
in home, school and community. It develops refined tastes 
through the careful selection of artistic house furnishings, 
pictures, and an understanding of color harmonies. It aims 
to make of people intelligent consumers of the products of 
art. The fact is recognized that most people will express 
themselves as critical and analytical consumers and not as 
producers of art goods. Art education must provide a crit- 
ique for developing in students an objective judgment so 
that they, as observers and users, can really see and be 
critical. When such simple principles as unity, rhythm, 
emphasis and balance are understood, they can be applied 
to everyday experiences. 


2) Second Aim, Development of Expression. 


All normal people have a gift for art. This second aim 
concerns itself with developing that gift. Art should help 
people find opportunities to create or to gain experience work- 
ing with media for their enjoyment. The aim here is 10 
teach simple principles of art so that they can make them- 
selves understood more quickly and more fully by rapidly 
sketching graphically their thoughts. Here are opportuni- 
ties for people to express themselves artistically in a more 
dynamic way than through consumer expression. 
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We know that art furnishes a greatly-needed outlet—it 
acts as a balancing activity. Art provides for expressions 
and self-realization. Today we are in a period of economic 
and social unrest, a period of technical development which 
does not give an opportunity for man to express himself 
creatively in his work. Today is also a period of passive 
entertainment. For persons who are emotionally unstable, 
art serves aS a means of getting to the bottom of the 
trouble. Creative art experiences contribute materially in 
building up self-confidence in all children and adults. Thus 
we can conclude that if art is a curative it is also a pre- 
ventive. This consideration alone should make a community 
art program imperative. 

3) Third Aim, Vecational or Utilitarian. 


There will be some people showing great potential skill 
and interest; this vocational or utilitarian aim is concerned 
with giving these people opportunities to employ their talents 
to the utmost. They will ultimately find opportunities for 
expressing themselves in fine and commercial arts. 


In developing an art consciousness in a community one 
may enlist the aid of the radio, the newspaper and the 
movies, and the clubs in the community. The plans for an 
art program for any group will be tempered by the aims and 
needs of the organization and by the interests and talents 
of the members. Clubs may sponsor or arrange for style 
shows, arrange snow sculpture contests, secure complete 
programs from the major radio companies and publicize the 
art, music, drama programs and other cultural discussions. 
They may arrange for a picture lending art service in con- 
nection with the city library. They may bring in specialists 
in various art fields for talks and demonstrations. For ex- 
ample: the homemakers can learn about the beauty in pre- 
paring, arranging and serving foods. In most states the 
agricultural colleges have divisions of home economics that 
will send out competent speakers and demonstrators on 
home arts. 


Clubs may be encouraged to put more art into their 
various publications by using linoleum block prints and de- 
signs and modern layouts. Publishers found out early that 
modern layouts, type, bindings, etc., are making their books 
more saleable. 


Any group may be encouraged to organize a series of 
forum discussions. That people like the public forum is 
shown by the rapid growth and the enthusiastic reception 
it has invariably had whenever and wherever it has been 
introduced. In many communities the art forums have 
been ss the most successful and most enthusiastically 
received. 


Over one hundred paintings were exhibited in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, last March. A committee of citizens in this 
corn-belt city became interested in art and borrowed over 
$2,000,000 worth of paintings from various museums. School 
children and adults alike from that community and dozens 
of surrounding towns were stimulated to see the show 
through a fine publicity program conducted through the 
newspapers, clubs and schools. The exhibit was a huge 
success and promises to become an annual affair. 


This is a step in the right direction, but that there is 
also a fallacious aspect which must not be overlooked is 
shown by the quoted remark of a friend of mine, “If more 
towns were healthy places for art, it wouldn’t be necessary 
to do this sort of thing,” and, “It’s not a panacea for ills to 
bring in a Rembrandt.” 


Many things other than paintings can be obtained which 
make a good show and interest the community. Old art 
objects combed from a community or exhibits of student art 
work will make a good beginning. There are many travel- 
ing exhibits which one can secure easily with little expense. 
The Museum of Modern Art in New York City—primarily 
a laboratory of the arts and not a museum—will send out 
movies, books and other materials when called upon. Ar- 
tists are usually willing to send out an exhibit of their work. 


In Fargo, North Dakota, the Fine Arts Club brings in 
work by North Dakota artists, and each year they sponsor 
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a large, state-wide exhibit. This exhibit has grown in size 
tremendously and draws huge crowds. The club finds a 
warm response from the local stores who welcome this op- 
portunity to display pictures in their windows and from one 
of the hotels whose lobby is used for the main display. 


Very often at house parties art activities such as finger 
painting, modeling, making hats or costumes out of scraps, 
or discussion of art current events will stimulate interest in 
art. Simple art activity such as this may easily promote 
a lasting interest. 


Children and adults alike love the ever-popular ama- 
teur plays. These may be community enterprises with ev- 
eryone acting and participating in some way. The whole 
thing—acting and scenery alike—will challenge the inven- 
tiveness of the participants. Props will be found in base- 
ments, attics and closets. Merchants will give old window 
trimmings and boxes. Scenery can be cut from wall board 
and painted with tempera paint, finger paint, or calcimine. 
Amateur theatricals do much in preparing an individual to 
better appreciate the performance of professional actors. 


In the Mayville College Annual May Fete, music, drama 
and art students cooperate to write and direct a splendid 
creative effort. They enjoy arranging lights, making cos- 
tumes, scenery and decorations and are contributing to- 
wards something for actua! use. 


Among the many community art programs, we might 
note those in Madrid, New Mexico; Louisville, Kentucky; 
and in Minnesota. 

Madrid, New Mexico, a mining town in the Rockies, is 
situated in a mountain valley. Each Christmas season the 
townspeople put on a pageant of grand Biblical scenes in 
the mountains relating the story of the birth of Christ. The 
townspeople also decorate their houses with Christmas trees 
and lights. The roof of the school is decorated with huge 
cut-out reindeer and a Santa Claus and his sleigh. A large 
empty lot is transformed into a manger with real sheep and 
burrows, including, among other things, cut-out figures f 
the Three Wise Men. This special Christmas season pageant 
draws huge crowds and large amounts of business; and it 
provides no end of good cheer and satisfaction to everyone 
in the community as everyone participates in building and 
arranging the pageants. From such small beginnings it is 
conceivable that such a pageant may become as famous as 
the historical pageant at Oberammergau. 


Decorating for the Christmas season and other seasons 
of the year has become fairly common in America. In our 
community in the northern part of the country, very few 
homes are found without some exterior Christmas decora- 
tion, and some are amazingly well decorated. Christmas 
Eve finds the streets filled with people who have come out 
to see the decorations. Those considered best are awarded 
special prizes. 

In Minnesota, as in many other places, one of the scenic 
drives along the lakes and woods was in danger of becoming 
cluttered with commercial advertising signboards. <A group 
of citizens got together and aroused public opinion so that 
the signs were removed and real attention was given to re- 
forestation. 


The art center in Louisville, Kentucky has developed 
because of an active community demand. Its art program 
fills a need in the community life of the city of Louisville. 
In 1921 a small handful of people, mostly adults interested in 
crafts, gathered in a private home. They centered their 
attention especially on creative effort in art projects of vari- 
ous kinds. Two years after the group organized, they were 
invited to exhibit their work. The creative work was so 
well received that from this point the success of the group 
was assured. 


Lewis Mumford, in his Culture of Cities, lists certain 
significant points in connection with the sensory responses 
in seeing and living ina town. He points out that the every- 
day education of the sense must be the groundwork for all 
higher forms of education, and, when it exists, courses in 
art appreciation are not needed. If a desirable environment 
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Students in a painting class conducted by the WPA Federal Art Project at the Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 


is lacking, he further adds, even the purely rational and 
signific processes are partly starved—verbal mastery fails 
to make up for sensory malnutrition. He further points out 
that if this be a key to the early stages of a child’s education, 
it remains true in the complete educative process—the city 
exerts a greater influence than the school. 


One of the most important functions of the school should 
be to make the community civic-improvement conscious. The 
town is an expression of its people and will be improved 
when standards of the people are raised. The art teacher 
can help raise those standards. One way is by making art 
a vital part of the life of the children, and they, in turn, 
will convey it to their parents and friends and ultimately 
to the whole community. When the art teacher can awaken 
the people to the beauty and to the possibilities of the beauty 
of their surroundings they will become actively interested 
in improving those surroundings. Towns frequently have 
too many, or haphazardly placed, streets or highways which 
may be traffic hazards and which may use up valuable land. 
Groups might be interested in redesigning the city or at least 
in making careful plans for its future growth so that build- 
ings and elements composing the city will be grouped accord- 
ing to function. This will mean that houses will be placed 
in residential sections and huge buildings and commercial 
buildings will be kept out of these districts by zoning laws. 
Small stores will not find their way into the front yards of 
houses in residential sections; tenements and shacks will be 
condemned and torn down, and each new building will be 
designed for the community itself and for its specific pur- 
pose. We may all look to Greendale, Wisconsin, and Green- 
belt, Maryland, to see some of the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities that lie in sensible city planning—planning based 
upon observed needs. 

2 Lewis Mumford, Culture of Cities, 1938, Harcourt, Brace & Company New York. 
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Men’s and women’s clubs might help in civic improve- 
ment. At club meetings of one kind or another, garden 
and landscape authorities could discuss plants and planting, 
and color combinations and arrangements. We have lawn 
contests each season. Several prizes are offered whereby 
the winners receive saplings, seedlings for hedges, trans- 
plants and bulbs from greenhouses which donate these prizes. 
The town is definitely becoming lawn conscious—in the past 
two years many home owners have even installed automatic 
lawn sprinkling systems. Now the people demand flowers 
and shrubs around the community bandstand, city hall, pub- 
lic library and schools. Flower shows can be an outgrowth 
of lawn beautifying programs. Holland, Michigan, has done 
— in beautifying the city through the annual tulip fes- 
tival. 


We must plan the training experiences of the young 
teachers in our schools so that they comprehend the inter- 
dependence of the child, art education and the town, and s0 
that they realize that the teacher’s work should be to direct 
the art interests of the school and to guide those in the 
community. They will then do much to interest their com- 
munities in improving beauty and safety and in fostering 
civic improvement. 


If we expect to maintain a continued growth of our 
democracy, our culture, and our education, we must be alert 
to progress, we must be willing to keep our art program 
flexible, and we must anticipate needed changes. A pro 
gram which includes the participation of all children and 
adults in community art projects will lead to an active in- 
terest and understanding of art and to a richer and a broader 
life. 
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pon glazed chintz or oil cloth in oil base pigments. 


Print u 


FABRIC THROUGH SILA SCREEN 


The art of silk screen printing is not new, but with 
the passing years methods, materials and mediums have 
been developed to enable easy and sure handling by amateurs. 

Billboard advertising, display cards in street cars, show 
cards in department stores, decorations on glass, wood and 
fabrics where a “short run” machine print would be too 
costly, now are being printed through the silk screen stencil. 
Because of its commercial value, this manner of printing 
should be included in the art courses of our schools. It is a 
very practical way to apply school design problems. 

The oil colors are mixed with a medium that assures 
the washing of fabrics without loss of color. The dyes are 
new and are so prepared that they work easily through the 
screen and can be dry-cleaned perfectly. Thus we use the 
dye for fabrics that are to be dry-cleaned and the oil colors 
for those to be washed. 

The screen is made of wood, much like the frame used 
by artists for their canvas. Over this frame is stretched. 
drum tight, a bolting silk of a very fine weave. The natural 
filler is washed out, and when dry the design is placed under 
the silk. Due to the transparencv of the silk, the design 
can be traced into it with India ink. 

We now fill the mesh with a prepared filler until well 
covered. When dry, all parts that are to be printed a color 
are covered with a paste that acts as a resist to the lacquer 
medium used later. After all parts have been covered care- 
fully, pass the lacquer medium over the screen with the aid 
of a cardboard the width of the screen. Three applications 
of the lacquer medium should result in a firm, thin stencil. 
The resist paste is now washed from the screen and the 
loose lacquer film is peeled away, leaving a clean-edged sten- 
cil. No other manner of making a silk screen stencil is as 
simple and workable as the one described. 

A printing table is now prepared. It is well to se- 
cure a firm table about three yards in length to enable the 
printing of yardage. Cover the table top with wall-board 
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By Walter Karl Titze 


to make a smooth, even surface. Over this, place news- 
papers that act as blotters should the dye penetrate too 
deeply. Many methods are used to score off the table to 
insure true registration. One is to mark off the sides 
in inches and with the aid of a large T-square the 
screen may be moved about in perfect position. The fabric 
is now pinned firmly to the table. 

As the dye is in concentrated form, it is mixed with a 
basic or clear dye until the right consistency and color 
value is obtained. 

Place the screen upon the fabric at the desired point. 
Pour a small quantity of dye on the screen at the upper edge. 
Hold back with a squeegee. This tool is made of thick rib- 
bon rubber, held in place by a band of wood that forms a 
handle. It is the exact width of the working screen. With 
the aid of the squeegee, pull the dye across the stencil and 
lift the screen up carefully again, placing it at a given point. 
Pull the dye back over the stencil to the top of the screen. 
Just enough dye should be placed on the screen to take care 
of about four motive prints. 

Designs most suitable for silk screen printing are those 
that suggest stencil printing, or in other words, print de- 
signs. Designs used in weaving should be discouraged for 
this type of printing. Best of all are picture designs, using 
a simple motive, repeating and reversing to form an all- 
over pattern. 

Glazed chintz is ideal to work upon. With the addition 
of metallic powder to the basic dye, amazing ideas can be 
created. Many colors may be printed from the same stencil 
by blocking or sealing parts of the design and exposing 
others. Wall paper printed with the dye gives a glazed 
design against a dull paper. 

Block print effects can be secured by light and heavy 
pressure upon the squeegee. Oil base pigments may be 
printed through the same screen as described, but different 
mediums are used to thin and wash paint from the screen. 
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DESIGN OF THE ALPHABET 


A Panel from Trajan’s Column. 


This article contains important information about the 
design of the Roman alphabet that seems to have teen known 
only to a small part of those in contact with lettering at 
any time. After studying this information, many designers 
can improve the quality of their own work as well as that 
of others, and buyers or users of lettering and type can 
judge to what extent their source of supply was informed 
and whether the design is that of a competent or an in- 
competent person. Ask why some letters are wide and 
others narrow, and few designers can give an answer, 
although the reasons are basic and sound. 


To begin with, composition is the problem of harmon- 
izing multiple parts to form unity, and the alphabet was suc- 
cessfully composed by the Romans more than two thousand 
years ago. This was partly accomplished by the repetition 
of form, and in art they thought and worked in the circle 
and square, choosing what they considered the easiest way. 
With exceptions, of course, every letter occupies a square 
or a half square which is two smaller squares in vertical 
position. 

The principal reason that some letters are wide and 
others narrow is in the letters T, E and F. The top hori- 
zontal bar of E and F is repeated in T, and there are two 
ways to think of it. E and F can be considered in the half 
square; then the T in repeating the top bar in length will 
not reach the width of a square, as in figure 1. Or the T can 
be built the width of the square; then E and F will be 
wider than the half square, as in figure 2. Both ways are 
correct, but the two should not be mixed in the same alpha- 
betical design. Figure 1 has an advantage over figure 2 in 
spacing, as there is less open area in T and L. If E and F 
were built wide as in figure 3, the T in relation would be 
over-wide and seem foreign to all the other letters. This 
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important information has been overlooked in the books on 
lettering, and will be a surprise with value to many de. 
signers. Some may assume an independent attitude and 
feel free of tradition, but every letter in the alphabet must 
ke considered in relation to the others and the ideal at 
which to aim is the composed design that forms the best 
unity. 


There are several laws governing the design of letter- 
ing, and to every one there is at least one exception. An 
important one came from using the reed pen with a squared 
end. Naturally, being held in the right hand, a down stroke 
would be wide and a horizontal stroke narrow, with the same 
logic being observed in the diagonal strokes. For this rea- 
son the left line in A is narrow, the right one wide, and it 
would be a matter of ignorance to reverse them, yet some- 
times this is done. To this law there are exceptions in N 
and Z, which brings another rule into play. 


If the law of the wide pen were absolutely observed, N 
would be all wide strokes and Z all narrow ones, so this prob- 
lem is covered by the law alternating the hair lines with 
the body strokes. There is an exception to this in A, the 
only letter in the alphabet where two hair lines meet. In 
English the horizontal stroke of A could be eliminated 
without weakening the legibility, but the Romans were pos- 
sibly too close to the Greek to change that much from the 
Phoenician and confuse the letter with the Greek L. 


With all the ages of tradition and laws of reason the 
best designers will find problems of design in the alphabet 
somewhat puzzling. Some of these are brought out in the 
alphabet designs A and B for which these drawings are 
made. The best reasoning, it seems, would be to find the 
solution in another letter and in so doing gain unity as 
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A including the serifs occupies a square, and the same 
form inverted, without the horizontal stroke, forms the V 
and occurs again in W. When W is confined within the 
square the angles become too acute and the letter appears 
strained. The better solution is to repeat the angle of the 
V, and though the doubled form extends beyond the square 
it is fortunate in optical illusion, for to the eye it need 
not seem wider than the O. 


B is a narrow letter occupying a half square, either 
including the serifs or not, as the designer might choose. 
In design A the down stroke is built on the edge of the half 
square, while in design B the half square includes the serifs. 
Principles governing B are in the S as shown in figure 4, 
which shows how B, P, R, S and O are related to each other 
in using basic elements that bind these letters in unity. 


C is wide but does not occupy the entire square, being 
the O cut short of the right down stroke. O, while occupy- 
ing a square, is not a circle because of the correction of the 
optical illusions at top and bottom which makes this letter 
higher than its width. G is C with the vertical stroke 
added, and with its serif, reaches the width of a square. 


D including the serifs occupies a square, and in combin- 
ing the straight and round strokes like B, P and R, serves 
in harmonizing the round letters with the square ones and 


producing unity. 


E, F and L occupy the half square, and it is a matter 
of choice with the designer whether this includes the serifs 
or not. The horizontal bars running through on the same 
level as in H is another composing element that unifies 
the alphabet and makes another relation of the narrow 
letters to the wide ones. H including the serifs is a square 
wide, and from this it gets its proportions which should be 
kept when designed without serifs. 


K is a square wide. In much of the old masters’ work 
the three strokes are often joined at the meeting of the 
diagonal ones, causing a radical effect. This possibly came 
from dexterous hands doing the two diagonal strokes in 
one, but the letter is better when it conforms to the law 
of alternation. A choice of angle for the diagonal body 
stroke can be found in N, X or A. 


N including the serifs is a square wide, which fixes the 
angle of its diagonal stroke. For the purpose of unity this 
degree of angle can be used again in K, R or Z as shown in 
designs A and B. In R designers find themselves at liberty 
to do almost anything with the diagonal, making the 
letter either wide or narrow or using it for a sweep into an 
open space. 


S is a half square wide and is covered in figure 4. The 
top of the letter follows the small circle around into the 
bottom one, and from the bottom point follows the circle of 
the full square to the end of the letter, another composing 
element that relates the narrow letters to the wide ones and 
which master designers will show they know in designing 
any style of letter. 


U is wide, and being a version of the Roman V form 
has kept a hair line for the right down stroke which seems 
to have been somewhat annoying, and the manuscript form 
has been much used instead. 


M somewhat crowds the square, yet need not be over- 
wide. The letter basically is the V with the vertical 
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DESIGN A L-H:C: 


strokes added, and for this reason the center angle should 
always touch the bottom guide line. Not having the optical 
illusion of the V to correct, though having the same angle, 
the V within the M is smaller and makes the problem easier. 
The vertical strokes will easily be within the square, while 
the serifs might extend slightly beyond. 


X has been made both ways, and in the Trajan Column 
panel the intention apparently was to make it a narrow 
letter, but with its amount of color it is better wide than 
narrow. Use diagonals in the H in place of verticals, and 
we have an X with ideal proportions. Y repeats the top of 
X and for this reason the hair line must slant in the same 
degree of angle as the body stroke or Y will look crooked. 
Z is a wide letter, and the degree of angle for its body stroke 
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may be selected from either N or X. In design A that of N 
is used and in design B it is related to X. 


The Roman alphabet has one disadvantage in the let. 
ters being of uniform height, which produces monotonous 
lines. This appears to have been felt by the Romans, and 
is possibly the reason that we see some letters heightened, 
an urge that through a period of fifteen hundred years of 
changes developed the lower case letters. It would require 
a large book to cover the matters of interest concerning 
lettering through the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. Dur. 
ing this long period of changes the principles of composition 
established by the Romans in the capitals were lost in lower 
case letters and replaced by others. T lost entirely its rela- 
tion to the E but developed another to U and F. MM Jost 
its relation to V and became a double N and related to H. 


Mention might be made of optical illusions that are 
not always corrected. That of making all letters appear 
the same height is known to all, but by segregating the 
first or last three letters of any line in designs A and B 
it can easily be seen how the letter next to the end one 
is closer to that than to the third letter in to make the 
spacing of the entire group appear uniform to the eye. 


Another illusion, that of making the lines appear uni- 
form in height is not used because of the purpose of the 
designs, but is beautifully handled in the Trajan Column 
panel where in the six lines the top line is largest and the 
others graduated dewn to the bottom one in which the let- 
ters are less than three-fourths the height of those in 
the top line. Though it is too much to expect a masterpiece 
from Rome, one must wonder how this problem was handled 
so well and not a better solution to the horizontal spacing. 
In the third line the spacing at the right end is noticeably 
close while the left end is more open than the spacing 
within, and the same is true with the fourth line. The 
gradation might have been handled by the architect and 
another who had a dexterous hand stroke engaged to do 
the lettering for the stone cutter. In this famous panel, 
though the X’s are narrow, one can see about every element 
covered in this article. 


In type forms the general quality is atrocious, nearly 
every face has some blunder of ignorance that gives the 
designer away or tells that the type founding concern con- 
sidered cost more than quality. Broadway, with its freaks, 
should never have had an order for type or printing. Some 
have an interesting and worth while quality in design, but 
need some letters corrected. Many have bastard forms for 
M, and E too wide for the T. There are condensed, extended 
and italic forms in which another geometric form is used in 
place of the square for the proportion, but in all cases the 
letters have the same relation to each other and to principles 
of composition as in the square proportion. It is illegiti- 
mate to make P and D the same width in capitals in any 
alphabet design, and that is the blunder made by the type 
founders in recent condensed letter types. 


How many thousand years it took many civilizations to 
develop the alphabet along with phonetic spelling will never 
be known because it precedes records. To every civilization 
that has one its alphabet is important, and like the language 
itself should be correctly used. There is a quality gained by 
correctness that can not be equalled in any other way, 
which is certainly true with the design of the alphabet. 


DESIGN 
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The drawings shown on these pages were made by Japanese 
children, ranging in age from eight to ten years. 
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JAPA 
CHILDREN'S 


Probably the most interesting glimpse into the cultures 
of different countries, in an effort to understand how its peo- 
ple live, may be obtained by a consideration of children’s 
drawings, even though instruction influences the manifesta. 
tions of the child in a leveling sense throughout the world, 
as universal civilization influences the native customs of the 
single countries. 


Examination of work from sixteen different states, in- 
cluding America, Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and India showed that the Japanese children 
possessed a special peculiarity of invention, an imposing 
power of perception, an intensity and quality that categori- 
cally demanded to be placed in the highest rank. But do 
not believe that the Japanese child loses himself in poetical 
meditation, as some friend of the classic “Japanese” art 
would think. It is quite the contrary; he has the special 
ability to fix his surroundings with a really dumbfounding 
purity. Gifted with the child’s genius, he presents these in 
the most magnificent color-scale. But sometimes he even 
reduces the colors, incorporating himself in the service of 
the presented matter—a born expressionist! 


In an exhibition I once arranged there was a drawing, 
“Factory,” built up only with the colors red and blue. It 
seemed to me that the atmosphere was so compressed that 
a better pictorial representation could hardly be found. The 
work had a monumentality never attainable by intentionally 
seeking it. It showed equally the minuteness and greatness 
of a creator which we seldom find in an adult artist, but 
which also marks there the importance of a work. 


The Japanese artists are in a helpless situation. Either 
they must continue in the centuries-old exhausted tradition 
which can only result in insignificant copy-work, or they can 
direct themselves toward the Europeanisms which never will 
flourish far from their foster soil. Between them, the little 
slit-eyed boy steps through and holds in his hands a big 
palm of victory. He lives; therefore his work means vital 
presence. He is Japanese; therefore his saying is: Japan. 
Because he does not weaken his own nature with adult forces 
or dogmas, he keeps revealing his color feeling. This special 
color sentiment seems to lie in the Japanese child’s blood. 
It is never found in the pale tinges of the adult art there, but 
it nearly always represents the most powerful sound of rus- 
tical accords. As far as drawing is concerned the Japanese 
child has an advantage over all others arising from the daily 
use of the brush for writing. Nevertheless, knowledge at 
this age does not go very far in removing every difficulty. 
The conquering of every figure which must constantly recur 
stays; the experienced hand but gives distinct advantage 
to the Asiatic child. 


The real values that attract the spectator’s deepest delight 
are produced by these youngsters in their divine ignorance. 
(One must not confuse ignorance with blindness, and must 
admit that children observe a great deal and remember it. 
Does the adult do otherwise?) They are given the possibil- 
ity of using so many oil-crayons, and it is such a marvelous 
pleasure to scribble with them in a nearly plastic layer on the 
paper. What could be a purer motive than this desire to 
build, the force surplus which is converted into creation? 
How often does an adult force himself to do “something 
beautiful,” and it becomes an ordinary “good” work, even 
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DRAWINGS 


By Hans Felix Kraus 


without inner capacity, anc only by the virtue of mechanical 
skill? To force a child would not have the smallest result. 
Only what its nature is, only what flows from its innermost 
being into the work can convince—nothing else. 


“Three Proceeding Warriors” tells us unconsciously 
much more about its country and its time than phraseologi- 
cal nationalistic or stressed pacifistic representations ever 
could. It shows more than a dozen reports, and is, never- 
theless, not at all literary. That is the daredevil, the will 
for leadership which is not hampered by any human con- 
sideration. Bewildering is the child’s knowledge of militar- 
istic details such as the small baggage of the commander, 
the details of the uniforms, the wrapped rugs. The march- 
ing soldiers, soldiers exercising and soldiers at the railway 
station represented in many drawings show the principal 
requirements of the country for many years. 


Even the youngest child is enormously interested in tech- 
nique. An eight-year-old boy sums up on one sheet all his 
knowledge of means of communication: a trolley car, pre- 
sented with profound information; a zeppelin which no ocean 
flier could wish more beautiful; a plane with landing-vats 
which draws behind it a chain of bad winds—and besides 
that a balloon, too, which is very much endangered from be- 
ing in close connection with the power transmission. In the 
foreground we still have a system of rice-watering, while in 
the background the Fujiyama greets us—the holy mountain 
known from thousands of lyrical wood-cuts. 


That these astonishing results are not caused by any over- 
whelming influence of the teacher is proved by the works 
themselves, through their enormous variety. There was, 
among others, a watercolor sketched with incredible bold- 
ness which could have been done by the most famous Ger- 
man expressionist. There was the chalk drawing of a nine- 
year-old girl in the most amazing “French” color delicacy ; 
an “Ox on the Ricefield” by a ten-year-old boy, which old 
Egyptian masters were not able to create more monumen- 
tally. Despite the fact that nothing was “copied” the themes 
were typically Japanese. 


That the ages given were all correct was proved by the 
fact that a child who had reached the age of puberty and 
stepped out of its own world into the land of adults would 
not be ingenious enough for such doings. An older child 
suddenly recognizes his technical inferiorities and says, “I 
don’t know that!’’ This age is considered in the schools as 
the “dead point,” and the childish deliberations are then 
drowned in life-studies until the time passes. Japan pro- 
ceeds there especially badly when it presents to its children 
copy-books in which an ear or a nose is represented from 
every side, impersonal and uninteresting. This technique 
was used in almost the same way half a century ago in the 
European schools, and killed there every personal sentiment. 
Also included in these books are very poorly printed repro- 
ductions of Western masterpieces, such as Millet’s “Glean- 
ers” or a Van Gogh landscape—works with which no Japan- 
ese child (nor any other one) knows what todo. This shows 
us that Japan not only accepts Western culture for being 
enabled to compete economically with the West, but that it 
takes from there even the creative education which surely 
is not directly serving “national” aims. 
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The activities and environment of today’s child in 
Japan are clearly illustrated in these drawings. 
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This is the season for costume jewelry, the more con- 
spicuous and showy the better. Anything to be different in 
Co-ed jewelry—pencils, spools, hardware, and clothespins. 

Why not turn to nature and gather acorns, cones, seeds, 
nuts and shells? We did just that and had rather interest- 
ing results. At least it is a challenge to the creative spirit 
to see what one can find to be made into jewelry and how one 
can design and construct what he finds. 

If this type of jewelry is to be a practical problem, the 
cost should not be great. There need be little or no cost 
for the seeds, acorns, cones, or shells; just gather them in 
the fall of the year and allow them to dry for a few days. 

Other materials combined with the seeds should be in- 
expensive also. Simple link chains in brass or steel may be 
had for a few cents per foot. These chains should be of 
medium size if used with large nuts. A number 26 or 30 
gauge wire to match color of chain may be used for wiring 
the nuts to the chain. Many chains are so constructed that 


the end link may be opened and used as a clasp; other flat 
types of chains will require some sort of small clasp or 
fastener. 

Raffia is a satisfactory material which costs little and 
harmonizes well with acorns and seeds. 


Raffia may be 


By Ethel Bouffleur Behncke 
State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


braided, crecheted, knotted or tied. Raffia comes in many 
colors and has the advantage of adding color to the design, 


Twines and yarns may be used in a similar manner to 
raffia. Itis very easy to fasten acorns or seeds to the chains, 
With a sharp needle or tool punch a hole through the top of 
each acorn seed, run a fine wire through the hole, twist ends 
of wire together. Punch hole through the cup and run the 
wire through the hole, allowing about 1% or 3% inch for the 
loop at the top. This wire may be run through the chain 
and then fastened securely at the top of the acorn by twist- 
ing it around five or six times and pressing the ends down. 
Or it may be made into a loop in the same manner as de- 
scribed above and threaded on raffia or twine. The illus- 
trations show these steps. 


Fastenings must be securely made. The wire should 
be twisted around several times and the ends pressed under 
so they will not catch on clothing and so the jewelry will 
have a neat, finished appearance. 

This is merely scratching the surface for this type of 
jewelry construction. Different localities will offer different 
materials and there are always many possibilities for new 
and interesting design with many materials. Why not see 
what you can do with nature’s seeds and nuts? 


(1-2) Raffia square or reef knot; use several strands of raffia 
for the core. A series of square knots is made over the core 
and a series of single square knots alternating from one side 
to the other. (3) Horse-chestnut threaded with raffia; (4) 
Squash seeds threaded on wire; (5) Cones; (6) Nuts wired 
and cup placed on wire; (7) Cup in place; (8) Acorns wired. 
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Above are shown the tools and equipment needed for making 
costume jewelry as described and illustrated in this article. 
(1) Chains; (2) A sharp tool or thin darning needle; (3) 
Pliers; (4) Cutting nippers. Old scissors may be used to cut 
fine wire; (5) Scissors; (6) Household cement; (7) No. 26 
or 30 gauge wire. 
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A necklace and bracelet of acorns made by the author. Steel Square know chains of raffia are used here. Acorns are wired 
wire was used for the chains, and nuts are wired in place. and tied to the chain for the necklace. Nuts are glued to cups. 


Horse-chestnuts threaded on raffia, reinforced with two addi- Hickory nuts and raffia make this interesting necklace. The 
tional strands. Ends are braided, and the fastener is a small nuts are hard shelled and require a hand drill to bore the holes. 
nut at one end of the chain and a loop of raffia at the other. All pieces not otherwise marked were made by the author. 


Acorn and squash seeds are used in these necklaces made by Squash seed chains, made by a student at Teachers College, 
Nile J. Behncke. The seeds are fastened together with wire. Oshkosh. The dark seeds are painted with fingernail polish. 
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designs prom DISNEY 


Mickey Mouse, Snow White, Ferdinand the aesthete, 
Dopey, Pluto and other Disneyites more than likely felt a 
slight pushing to the background during the past holidays. 
There appeared a newcomer on the countless counters 
throughout the country, in fact newcomers—Pinocchio of 
the prying nose and his ever-present conscience, Jiminy 
Cricket. And maybe one gentleman “of the wood” by the 
name of McCarthy felt a slight twinge too because this 
newcomer is also of the school of dummies. Pinocchio’s 
strings have been pulled in marionette shows for many a 
year in Italian villages. 

The Italian folk story of the curious little boy who kept 
poking his nose into matters of no concern of his until it 
became quite a pachydermic proboscis had been told and re- 
told for generations in Italy but it was not until late in the 
1890’s that one Carlo Lorenzini using the pen name of C. 
Collodi put it down in black and white between covers with 
illustrations by Attilio Massino. And now Disney and his 
corps of artists and technicians have captured the true spirit 
in color. 

Disneyitis is such a pleasant “itis’—hardened critics 
of the movies have been known to be softened unbelievably 
by a few minutes of a Silly Symphony, an adventure of 
Mickey or a tantrum of Donald and for months whole na- 


Photographs courtesy Walt Disney Productions. 
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By Patricia Hagan 


tions were “whistling while they worked” and “heigh-hoing” 
like a vast multitude of Seven Dwarfs. Thus it becomes g 
task to come right down to one angle of a Disney productiop 
—one likes to wander all over the lot—in this case the re. 
cently developed character model department. 

With this second feature length cartoon the Disney apj. 
mators have created the substance of a long-felt need. Pre. 
viously the cartoons have been based on flat drawings worked 
out in pencil, tempera or oil paints but last year the character 
model department began moulding little plasticine figures 
of the Disneyites in characteristic poses. Numerous little 
plots, bits of business and new angles have been developed 
by the artists while working on these models and have added 
immeasurably to the finished product—it seems as if the 
models take on their own personality and just naturally grow 
like Topsy. 

The life of a prop man for any studio is no bed of roses 
for there is nothing too fantastic nor too mundane to flip 
through a director’s head and become a necessity—thus a 
prop man in Disneyland would seem to have every reason 
to go quietly and definitely insane as many of the articles 
required are completely out of this world. Sceptics will 
probably say if there ever was an easy berth for a prop man 
it is in a cartoon studio as the artists’ imagination and nimble 
fingers are the sole source but Pinocchio exposes that state- 
ment. Skilled artists and craftsmen have translated the 
drawn conceptions into actual and functioning articles while 
still preserving their whimsical features. 

Geppetto, the quaint, kindly old soul who created Pinoc- 
chio in his wood-carving shop possessed a most fanciful and 
vivid imagination and his creations will furnish a grand 
carnival for all those especially interested in handicrafts 
of unique design. 

It has been said of Pinocchio that the average movie- 
goer could see the film at least five times and not even begin 
to notice all the clever toys, clocks, music boxes, pipes, candle 
holders and furniture in Geppetto’s shop so the following 
preview will perhaps not take away from any one’s future 
enjoyment of the picture, and perhaps may add to their 
appreciation of the care involved to achieve perfection. 

The personnel of the character model department spent 
months working on the minute gadgets in the wood-carver's 
shop as well as the props used throughout the production. 


Left: One of the puppets used by the animators in creating 
Pinocchio. Below: Pinocchio and his conscience, Jiminy 
Cricket, Lord High Keeper of Knowledge of Right and Wrong. 
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A corner of a room in Disney’s character model department. 
Dimensional figures, ‘‘props’”” and model sheets are made up 
here to aid the directors, animators, and scene designers. 


Adult collectors will yearn over the pipes, cream pitchers, 
clocks, watches, ship models, music boxes. : 

One clock is a flower pot with a blossom face and with 
the hour comes a bee; another depicts Johnny invading a 
jam closet where he is safe and happy for an hour but then 
retribution strikes with mother’s spank; but Geppetto's 
favorite is the lady Hortense, clad in colorful and stylish 
raiment, who always appears after all the others have struck 
the hour. There seems to be a “Disney touch” as well as a 
“Lubitsch touch” in Hollywood. 

There are glimpses of highly amusing candle-holders 
wrought into shapes of fish, turtles, frogs; pipes with the 
bodies of swans, rotund little men; Geppetto’s watch, the 
most fantastic ever seen; and the men and boys of the au- 
diences, with workshops of their own will appreciate the 
planes, files, chisels and saws which are useful yet fanciful 
in design. 

Not the least of Geppetto’s creations are his music boxes 
and a most interesting bit of information concerning these 
and the Disney search for perfection concerns the box topped 
by a tiny four piece orchestra in Tyrolean costume playing 
lilliputian instruments. As regular musical instruments 
did not record the proper tonal quality the men of the sound 
department swooped down upon the toy stores and toodled 
away on the toy instruments until they collected their or- 
chestra equipment with a true tone. 

If a halt is not called a short article will develop into a 
feature in length anyway, but that is the effect the inner 
workings of Disneyland have on one—there are still a num- 
ber of interesting objects to discuss for readers who design 
and create things—the miniature coaches of the marionette 
troupe; the working of the arch-villain, the whale—but 
you'll see in Pinnochio for yourselves. 


Model of the coach and horses for the marionette troupe. 
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Sculpture has become a definite part of the Walt Disney 
medium, with dimensional figures of characters created 
to aid in getting more roundness and depth to ‘‘actors.”’ 
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Drawings used by the animators in producing ‘Pinocchio.’ 
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PLEXIGLAS 
SCULPTURE 


Plexiglas is a plastic which combines beauty with func- 
tion. A new medium for sculpture, it is used in the display 
and advertising fields for housing and models to show all 
sorts of mechanisms. Window display fixtures and edge- 
lighted signs in which the light source is completely concealed 
are made possible by the unusual light transmitting proper- 
ties of this material. Since it conducts light around curves, 
— effects are obtainable with curved sheets and 
rods. 


A selection of sculptures in this new medium which 
received awards in a recent competition are shown here. 
The one on this page is equally interesting and strong when 
viewed from any angle. Other values are its positive 
strength, its direct thrust to a focal point, its clarity of pur- 
pose, and the fact that its proportions show a real mastery 
of scale. The whole sculpture is illuminated from a con- 
cealed light source, and through the ability of Plexiglas to 
carry light around curves and from a source to an outlet 
without giving off light in transit, the sheets thus become 
edge-lit, and the extremities of rods show points of light. 
The manner in which these properties are exploited makes 
light an organic part of the design. The use of the rod 
gives motion and sweep to the whole design. 


The sculpture at the upper left on the opposite page 
gives a feeling of simplicity and sureness. This piece is 
mainly transparent Plexiglas, but introduces a note of color 
contrast in a suspended sheet of the same material in red, 
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FIRST PRIZE Alexander Calder 


to which is attached a section in translucent white. The 
under surface of the transparent base has been painted white. 


The bending properties of the medium are fully ex- 
pressed in the spherical bends and curves of the sculpture 
at the upper right by Werner Drewes. The form evolved 
is complex, but makes a rhythmical composition when 
viewed from any point of observation. 


Luminous circles appear in the sculpture at the lower 
left; these are the edges of the circular sheets. Since these 
sheets, and therefore the luminous circles, grow successively 
larger, the sculpture is given a feeling of great depth and 
perspective. 

The sculpture at the lower right demonstrates an Ku- 
clidian simplicity of curve and cube, with interest lying m 
the juxtaposition of the curve to straight lines. The radiat- 
ing etched lines in the sides form interesting angles, the 
angles changing with the position of the view but with 4 
constant emphasis on geometrical relationships. These 
etched lines serve also to make more apparent the existence 
of the cube. Only with a transparent material would it have 
been possible to have a part of the design completely enclosed 
within another form. Here the entire base area is “frosted, 
and so light radiates from the whole. 

These designs were the prize winners in a contest co 
sponsored by Rohm and Haas and the Museum of Modern 
Art. Gilbert Rohde, industrial designer, was the technical 
advisor. 
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WOOD ENGRAVING BY JOHN BILLMEYER 


Wood engraving is based on the fact that any scratch 
or groove made on the smooth surface of wood will show as 
a white line on a black background when the surface is inked 
and printed. 


Wood engravers usually use the end grain of box wood 
whereas the plank-wise or side grain is usually used for 
breader designs and the end grain wood is exceptionally well 
adapted to the most minute work. The design is engraved 
on the surface with various types of engraving tools. Each 
mark made by a tool will appear as a white line. 


The early wood engravers cut around the lines, pro- 
ducing black lines in imitation of a pen drawing. The later 
engravers in the latter part of the sixteenth century, start- 
ing with Thomas Bewick, consciously applied the use of the 
white line which is more in the nature of the medium. 


The history of relief printing is lost in antiquity; the 
Chinese seem to be the first of the civilized people to use it 
in approximately the form we know it. In Europe it was 
first used for making playing cards. The printing press was 
invented not more than about five hundred years ago. The 
clean crisp quality of the white lines, the ease with which 
it combines with type, the special character attained by 
virtue of the medium, has given it a well-deserved popularity 
in recent years. Many of the best contemporary artists, of 
whom Rockwell Kent is an outstanding example, have made 
it their chosen medium. 
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The two prints on this page were made 
on the Federal Art Project of Cleveland, 
Ohio, under direction of Kalman Kubinyi. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK 


The comparatively recent discovery of using linoleum 

as a substitute for the traditional wood block has placed into 
the hands of both students and artists one of the most fas- 
cinating art mediums. Linoleum being so much softer and 
easier to cut, the surface can be removed in the necessary 
areas to produce the design by means of “U” and “V” 
shaped gouges. Each gouge mark produces a white area 
in the print. After cutting the block, it is inked and printed 
by applying pressure to the paper laid over the printing 
surface. 
* Give the beginner a few blocks which have already 
been engraved and watch his enjoyment as he rolls the ink 
upon them, puts them under the press, and eagerly inspects 
the prints. How much more fascinated will he be when he 
makes his first proof of the block which he himself has 
designed. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
MONOTYPE 


By Marjorie Benke 


Monotyping is an art technique that lies midway be- 
tween painting and printing. A unique form as old as 
painting itself, it has suffered almost a total eclipse by the 
other print forms. To define it simply, a monotype is a 
direct transfer to porous paper of a picture painted on a 
non-absorbent surface. As the name implies only one print 
can be pulled from each painting. This method by which 
tones alone, without the support of line, render the firmness 
and solidity of masses, affords the artist in many respects 

eater freedom than the other art techniques. 

Oil paint, tube water color, or printers ink may be 
used for your monotype which is painted on a hard, smooth 
material such as glass, celluloid, or metal. Opaque glass is 
excellent because of its white surface while celluloid and 
metal plates have the advantage of being unbreakable. 
Clear glass can be placed over a drawing or sketch to be 
converted into a monotype and traced without harming the 
original. This is likewise possible when working on trans- 
parent celluloid. However, since the charm of a monotype 
lies in its spontaneity it is suggested that the painting be 
done without tracing. Preliminary sketches can and should 
be made but their purpose should be to clearly visualize the 
composition rather than to be traced in the actual painting. 
The size of the plate must be considered; a good workable 
size to begin with is about 15 inches by 20 inches. A plate 
of these dimensions or a little smaller can be handled easily 
and does not offer too many difficulties in the printing. 

In addition to paint brushes and plenty of clean rags, 
swabs of cotton and paper stumps may be used to obtain 
desired effects. Cotton wrapped around the end of an 
orange stick is a useful tool. Linseed oil or poppy oil is 
used to thin the paint or ink; turpentine is not advisable 
because it causes the paint to be runny and dries too rapid- 
ly. Kerosene oil may be substituted for or mixed with the 
linseed oil if the paint drys too quickly. 

With the materials assembled you are now ready to 
paint your monotype. Bear in mind that the finished print 
will be in reverse what you paint upon the plate. Direct- 
ness of execution is absolutely necessary. There is no time 
for changes or redrawings and a monotype must be finished 
in one sitting. The composition must be clear in your 
mind and the necessary speed implies excellent draftsman- 
ship and a mastery of painting technique. To put correc- 
tive layer upon layer of paint as on canvas is impossible 
in monotyping, for the resulting print would be muddy. 
If you find that something must be changed, wipe the plate 
clean and start anew. The chiaroscuro is achieved by the 
thickness or thinness of the paint upon the plate. When 
the finished print is to be on white paper, no white paint 
is used; where whites are desired the plate is wiped clean. 

The monotype can be worked either from dark to light 
or from light to dark. For example, in painting a black 
and white, the whole plate may be covered with ink or 
black paint and then by using brushes, bits of cotton, and 
fingers, begin to wipe out the required forms, getting tones 
by varying pressure. Or you may begin with a clean sur- 
face laying in the darker tones and finally the blacks. In 
using color a full pallette may be used, keeping the color 
as pure and brilliant as possible. While one color may be 
laid over another to achieve a desired hue, too much daub- 
Ing will result in muddiness. If you do not obtain the cor- 
rect tone almost immediately, wipe off the paint and begin 
again with a clean surface. Highlights may be obtained 
by twisting a swab of absorbent cotton around your brush 
handle, toothpicks for fine whites, and the thumb for the 
fat, luscious whites of rounded masses. Rags and paper 
stumps can be utilized for various textures. 
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A MONOTYPE BY THE AUTHOR 


Too much paint on the plate will spread when pressure 
is applied in the printing process, while too little paint will 
result in a very thin print, because a certain amount of 
paint always remains on the plate. Experimentation will 
be necessary to find the right amount. When the painting 
is finished with the aid of a clean cloth and a ruler make 
a clean edge around your composition. If the picture does 
not cover the entire plate, wipe away any daubs of paint 
which may be on the remaining surface. 

The proof must be pulled immediately upon com- 
pletion of the printing. Blotting paper is satisfactory for 
experiments, while Chinese, Japanese, or India papers are 
best for the finished monotype. The paper should be damp- 
ened; if ink has been used the paper is best used dry or 
slightly moist. Mark the smooth and rough sides before 
dampening the paper as they are indistinguishable after the 
paper is wet. The best way to moisten the paper is to sub- 
merge it completely in a large flat pan or in a clean sink 
filled with several inches of water. When thoroughly wet 
slide the paper out by holding two of its corners, being care- 
ful not to bend or crack it, and lay it upon several sheets of 
newspapers or blotting paper. Smooth one or two more 
sheets of news or blotting paper over the top and pat until 
the excess moisture has been removed. 

Press the damp paper gently over the painted plate 
being careful not to smudge. Either the rough or smooth 
side may be used for the print depending upon the effect 
desired. Over this lay a dry sheet of newspaper or blotting 
paper. A rubber roller may be used in printing by hand; 
but a small press, even a letter press, is most satisfactory. 
Where a richer and heavier texture is desired extra pressure 
will be required. An edge of the paper may be lifted for a 
peep at the progress during the proofing, but be careful not 
to move the paper from its position on the plate. If a glass 
surface has been used great care must be exercised so as 
not to break it while pulling the proof. If a metal plate has 
been used a second print can sometimes ke made by heat- 
ing the plate slightly after the first print has been taken. 
When the printing is finished remove paper carefully and 
tack to a board until dry. 
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The Motion Pictures Section of DESIGN is a regular 
monthly feature devoted to articles, film reviews, and dis- 
cussion, on the use of instructional films for art teaching, 
the film as an art form, and the production of motion pic- 
tures as a creative art activity. We welcome all suggestions, 
articles, criticisms, and requests for information. Write di- 
rectly to this section, c/o DESIGN. 


From month to month we shall present brief outlines 
of the work with motion pictures being carried on at various 
art museums over the country. To date we have published 
reports from the Brooklyn Museum, the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The following is an account of the work done at the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. We would greatly appreciate 
further information on film activities at Art Museums. 


MOTION PICTURES AT 
THE ST. LOUIS ART MUSEUM 


Story Hour programs at the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis vary for different age levels, but once a month during 
the school year all groups come together through the inte- 
grating force of an artist-demonstration or a motion picture 
of some process of artistic expression. 


Instead of lantern slides and reproductions of works of 
art used so extensively in formal types of art instruction, 
experience with original art objects is the Museum’s con- 
tribution to art education. Knowing how these objects are 
made is an important factor in the child’s step-by-step ap- 
proach toward gaining this experience. From the stand- 
point of what children like, the motion picture of art 
processes is a most acceptable aid in enabling young people 
to understand the ways of producing the various forms of 
art and handicraft. 


The dramatic quality of the film is the secret of its imme- 
diate appeal. The observer obtains a quick and thorough 
grasp of the details of processes, while historical and ex- 
planatory information included in pictures and captions con- 
nects that knowledge at once with things seen in the museum 
galleries and, because of the picture, now better understood. 
Where observation of minute details is required, as in etch- 
ing and drypoint, the motion picture’s “close-ups” afford 
clearer views of what is going on than it is possible to see 
even if standing at the elbow of the artist at work. 


The problem of deciding what motion pictures would 
be enjoyed by children of all ages was solved by the realiza- 
tion that the general theme of persons actually making 
things is interesting to audiences from the youngest child 
to the oldest adult. The films shown are selected from those 
produced by the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Uni- 
versity Film Foundation. They are not purchased but rented 
by the Museum when the need for showing them arises. 


The programs for the story hours are illustrated by 
objects inthe Museum. Subjects are about sculpture, paint- 
ing, stained glass, metal work, pottery and other crafts. 
Films showing how these forms of art are made are given 
in relation to the story hours. Thus the motion picture in- 
tensifies instruction and gives added point to the story hour. 


Because of the new films of art processes that are avail- 
able, in some seasons they have been shown each month as 
a feature of the story hour; some seasons they have been 
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Conducted by Elias Katz 


alternated with artist-demonstrations which schedules them 
at two months intervals; some years only artist-demonstra. 
tions are scheduled. The programs in this way are relieved 
of too much repetition and monotony. Because of the large 
attendance of adults at the children’s programs of motion 
pictures, film programs have occasionally been announced 


for adults. 


The success and effectiveness of these programs both 
for children and adults lies in the fact that a mechanism of 
our time, a method with which all are familiar, is employed 
to depict processes that have changed only slightly, and then 
mostly in tools and equipment, from the periods in which 
they knew their finest character, the times of their invep. 


tion. 


The motion picture attracts a much larger audience 
than usually assembles just for story hours. Through its 
use, therefore, the use of the Museum for educational pur- 
poses is made known to a wider area of the community, 
This makes the showing of films a stimulating agency for 
all children’s activities in the Museum. Seeing pictures is 
associated with pleasure and enjoyment and consequently 
the Museum’s film program related to instruction in the arts 
is received informally and with the idea of recreation rather 
than instruction. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Council of the Eastern Arts Association has formed 
a Visual Aids Committee “in an effort to render further 
service to the members of the Eastern Arts Association and 
in the belief that appropriate motion picture films may be 
an unusually helpful means of promoting art programs”. 
The Chairman of the Committee is Miss Edith L. Nichols, 
Assistant Director of Art, New York City Public Schools. 
The Committee has already issued a mimeographed listing of 
films, film distributors, and classified films. This may be 
obtained from the Chairman. The quarterly Bulletin of the 
Eastern Arts Association will present recommended films as 
reviewed and evaluated by the Committee. 


The two-reel documentary film produced by the United 
States Housing Authority and entitled “Housing in Our 
Time” will play in theatres of the Century Circuit. The 
film describes the problem of the slum in America and what 
is being done to develop better housing. This film should be 
seen especially by art groups and classes working on City 
Planning, Architecture, Community, etc. 


The Association of School Film Libraries, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y., has issued a loose-leaf cumulative 
catalog. Some 88 films are listed, and each film is given 
full and objective content descriptions, together with an 
evaluation by competent national committees and organiza- 
tions in various fields of education. 


“News” from the American Film Center Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. is a monthly publication con- 
taining current information about the production, distribu- 
tion and use of films of educational value. This may be 
obtained free from the American Film Center. 


The Museum of Modern Art Film Library is presenting 
a cycle of films in collaboration with the Association of Docu- 
mentary Film Producers Inc., entitled “The Non-Fiction 
Film: From Uninterpreted Fact to Documentary”. (It is 
hoped to present a series of articles on the Documentary 
Film in this Motion Pictures Section at an early date). 
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A scene from “‘Gulliver’s Travels,” produced in technicolor by Max Fleisher for Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


HULLIVER S TRAVELS 


With the production of Gulliver’s Travels in Techni- 
color, by Paramount Productions, the full-length feature ani- 
mated cartoon steps forward as a creative form of art ex- 
pression on a par with other feature length Hollywood pro- 
ductions. There is a certain inevitability about the use of 
the animated cartoon technique in portraying a theme of 
this type, for it has apparently been attempted before only 
with the use of marionettes in the Russian film of several 
years ago, The New Gulliver. And in addition to the prob- 
lems of technical production, the director of the film and 
his assistants have managed to employ some of the finest 
color and tonal effects in presenting the story. 


Based on Jonathan Swift’s tale, the story deals only 
with Gulliver’s experiences with the Lilliput Kingdom, in- 
habited by a race of miniature men and women, living, 
struggling, striving, and fighting like their gigantic (to 
them) visitor’s fellow-men, except on an_ infinitesmally 
smaller scale. While the story is strictly narrative, like 
Swift’s own tale, the elements of satire are imbedded in the 
characterizations of the various personages, and in the 
rivalry, leading to war, of the King of Lilliput, and his 
neighbor, King Bombo. How subtle are the implications for 
our own day, when over the overpoweringly important vrob- 
lem of whether “Faithful,” the Lilliput song, or “Forever,” 
King Bombo’s song, is to be sung at the wedding feast, a 
full-fledged war is begun! What more important justifica- 
tion for brutal assaults on the lives and rights of many peace 
loving peoples have present-day kings and dictators, than 
personal pique over imagined “insults”? The parallel that 
Swift drew to the state of affairs in his day is just as true 
today. It is this universal quality of his book which makes 


his story live, and which makes this motion picture one 


JANUARY, 1940 


Reviewed by Elias Katz 


which will be enjoyed by all who like a good story, as well 
as those who can discover the more profound ideas implied 
in the charming tale. 


This is one of the first animated cartoons which the 
writer has seen in which a conscious effort has been made 
to utilize line, dark-and-light, and color, and to carefully de- 
sign each scene to bring out the mood and to express the 
idea. To be sure there are many points where the film re- 
turns to the old cartoony feeling of funny line drawings in 
action. However, throughout most of the film, there is much 
thought given to quality of color, and to arrangement of 
dark and light pattern. Technicolor has managed to de- 
velop the reproduction of certain colors, like blue, red, bril- 
liant greens, while other colors are not so beautifully re- 
produced. The producers have taken advantage of this de- 
velopment to use gorgeous turquoise blue skies, rich blacks, 
deep greens, and fine gradations of color and values. 


Another innovation in this film is the three dimensional 
effect. This is gained by the skillful use of figures and ob- 
jects which move in space, back and forth from the vertical 
plane. The figure of Gulliver is throughout conceived as a 
huge almost monolithic form, which moves gingerly but pon- 
derously over the countryside, shaking the earth at every 
step. This character of grandeur is in keeping with his 
gentleness and understanding of the faults and foibles of 
his tiny hosts. Through the judicious use of camera angles 
and views, his tremendous size is amplified, and thus con- 
trasted with the Lilliputians. 


Gulliver’s Travels will be enjoyed by young and old, and 
will be appreciated for its ingenuity, its conception, its satire, 
and its superior art qualities of color, and design. 
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| WHAT'S GOING ON? 


HE extent to which art engages 
T tne attention of mankind even in 

time of war may best be judged by 
recent news pictures of delicately sculp- 
tured decorations placed along the West 
Wall German defenses near the French 
border. The brutal business of killing 
cannot be lightened by such efforts. it 
is to be regretted that man’s interest in 
art is not so concentrated and intense 
that he might never have time to think 
of destroying his fellowman. 


The great desire for the continuance 
in America of democratic procedure is 
emphasized by the recent protest lodged 
by the National Society of Mural Paint- 
ers, the oldest organization of this sort 
in the country, who violently object to 
the award of a commission for a thirty- 
thousand-dollar mural for the national 
Capitol in Washington without a na- 
tional competition. After all the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in modern 
life from autocratic decisions, it seems 
to this group as well as to many others 
that a fair competition among the ar- 
tists of the nation would be the best 
means of obtaining the finest mural for 
a building of such national and historic 
interest. 


The curriculum of the New School 
for Social Research for the new semes- 
ter includes registration of large group 
classes in “Introduction to the Arts” 
as well as the more advanced and in- 
dividualized studies in modern paint- 
ing, the roots of modern art, drawing, 
oils, mural and fresco, composition, 
sculpture, black-and-white and pastel, 
etching and lithography, illustration, 
photography both basic and advanced, 
interior planning and fashion design. 
The 1940 season in this as in other 
prominent schools gives promise of de- 
veloping more and more enthusiastic 
students. 


The Allied Adult Schools, in Studio 
47, Metropolitan Opera House, con- 
tinue to offer at a moderate tuition 
courses in the history of art, drama, 
literature and education, properly cor- 
related. 


The Laboratory School of Industrial 
Design is at present searching for a 
few more interested sponsors. Students 
and teachers at this school as well as 
critics are unanimous in praising its 
aims. Founded originally as Design 
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Laboratory, organized in September, 
1935, as a unit of the Federal Art 
Project with the designer Gilbert Rohde 
as director, classes started in January 
of 1936, and in the same month of the 
following year the school had a wait- 
ing list of two hundred fifty students. 
In June of 1937, Federal Art Project 
funds were sharply curtailed and mem- 
bers of faculty and student body formed 
their own private enterprise under the 
new name, continuing the program of 
a sort of ““American Bauhaus.” 


One of their outstanding projects 
was the presentation of a very val- 
uable “Design Students Guide to the 
New York World’s Fair,” published in 
August, 1939. An administrative coun- 
cil of four accomplished and well- 
known professionals was appointed to 
further supervise the four- to six-year 
training course with special emphasis 
on design for industry. Product, in- 
terior, textile, display and advertising 
design, are specifically covered, and the 
directors believe that today’s designer 
should be part technician, creative ar- 
tist and merchandiser. A full knowl- 
edge of raw materials and their char- 
acteristics is essential to successful 
work in either large or small scale pro- 
duction. Design theory and consumer 
analysis should be supplemented by 
thorough study of media, fabrication 
methods and practice. Experimenta- 
tion and research are encouraged. The 
new administrative group _ includes 
George Sakier, engineer and designer, 
for design in industry; M. F. Agha, 
art director of Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, for graphic arts; Robert L. 
Davison, housing expert, representing 
architecture; and Gilbert Seldes, direc- 
tor of programs for Columbia Broad- 
casting, representing education. 


Among those who have watched the 
growth of the school, Victor D’Amico 
of the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Fieldston School, has said he regards 
it as doing most significant work in 
modern industrial design; and William 
Lescaze, architect, has stated that the 
Laboratory does a.job badly needed 
for the past twenty-five years, and it 
should amply reward those who help 
it. Russel Wright, Rudolphe Rosen- 
thal, Tage Palm, Peter Muller-Munk, 
Bernhard Myers, and many cther out- 


By Blanche Naylor 


standing designers have acclaimed its 
work. This particular group has 
sought to establish close relation be. 
tween professional practice in the field 
and classroom procedure. All instrye- 
tors are -active participants in their 
crafts. Surely with such leaders jp 
American industrial design who are 
eager and willing to cooperate in fur. 
thering the aims of this eminently 
practical school it should not be allowed 
to lapse, but should go on to great 
strength. It fulfills a need, and should 
become a sort of “finishing” course for 
those who have begun basic design 
studies in the field of adult art educa- 
tion. 


The exhibition and sale of art of 
refugees which has been taking place 
on the ground floor of the Empire State 
Building has attracted much attention 
to the work of some three hundred 
refugee artists from Central Europe in 
painting, sculpture, textile and other 
crafts. The proceeds of the sale are 
being used to aid fellow refugees in 
their adjustment to American life. 


The series of forums dealing with 
art in industry and advertising con- 
tinues through the coming months. 
Meetings are held at the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women 
at 160 Lexington Avenue. Famousar- 
tist-designers lead the discussions, and 
members of the audience participate in 
general group talk on the improvement 
and development of industrial art in 
this country. 


An interesting exhibition is in pro- 
gress all through the month of January 
and until February 4 at the Brooklyn 
Museum. Eighty color drawings of 
Chorotegan pottery excavated and 
drawn by David Sequira in Nicaragua 
are shown in panels. A definite Mayan 
influence is seen in the human figures 
and geometrical and abstract designs. 
Since the drawings were made imme 
diately after the excavation of the pot- 
tery, the colors are shown in full 
strength which tends to fade when in 
contact with air after a long period 
underground. The water colors used 
for the drawings are of the same kind 
of material as was used in the pottery. 
A notable feature is the use of a pul- 
plish black lustre paint made from mal- 
ganese ore. 
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Cooperative Curriculum Planning 


Few people in the field of art education realize that in 
Detroit, on February 20 and 21, 1939, there was begun 
what will perhaps be one of the most important commissions 
in recent years for the study of an educational problem. 
This is the National Commission on Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning. 

This Commission has been established by classroom 
teachers for the purpose of studying the American Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum with a view to discovering more 
effective ways of developing cooperation in curriculum plan- 
ning and in teaching. 

Briefly. the historv of the Commission may be out- 
lined as follows: In Detroit, February 1939, representa- 
tives of the Amevican Associations ot Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, of French, and of German; the American Home 
Economics Association; the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics: the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence; the National Association of Teachers of Speech; the 
National Councils of Teachers of English and of Mathe- 
matics; and the National Federation of Foreign Language 
Teachers got together and discussed the need of cooperation 
rather than competition among the various subject matter 
specialists on schoo] staffs. 


As a result of this two-day discussion group, the Na- 
tional Commission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning 
was founded with the various associations which the at- 
tending group represented as constituent and contributing 
organizations. It was voted to invite other subject matter 
areas to join in the movement, with the result that at the 
second meeting in Chicago, May 6. 1939, there were renvre- 
sentatives from the Art Department of the National Edu- 
eation Association, the Eastern Arts Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Directors, the Department 
of Science of the N. E. A., and the Home Economics Sec- 
tion of the N. E. A., in addition to those organizations pre- 
viously reported. 

At this meeting, which in reality was the organization 
meeting, the officers elected and the business of the Detroit 
meeting were validated, the purpose of the Commission re- 
stated and the Commission named. The purpose of the 
Commission, cooperative curriculum planning, was incor- 
porated in its name. 


More fully stated, the purpose of the National Com- 
mission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning is two-fold: 
(1) To study ways in which teachers trained in their re- 
spective fields can more effectively contribute to a program 
of general education and (2) To develop curriculum units 
(so far as possible in actual school situations) based upon 
the learner’s real life experiences and aiming at effective 
participation in the affairs of a democratic society. 


It was decided to limit the activities of the Commission 
to the secondary school level for the present, and as a start 
toward a solution of its major problem, the Commission un- 
dertook the following activities: (1) A synthesis of general 
and specific aims and objectives of the various subject mat- 
ter areas. (2) Analysis of the unique contributions of the 
various subject matter areas to general education. (3) A 
study of the unique aims of each subject matter area. (4) A 
survey of the many efforts being made throughout the coun- 
try to co-operatively construct a curriculum. 


These problems were understood to be not a new at- 
tempt to formulate such aims and objectives, etc., but an 
attempt to get them together for comparative purposes. 


At the October 7 meeting in Chicago, there were no 
new constituent organizations present and as yet all sub- 
ject matter areas are not represented. but these, no doubt, 
will have joined in the movement before the next meeting 
Which will occur in February, 1940. 


Upon invitation of the Commission, the Society for 
Curriculum Study has appointed a committee of curriculum 


JANUARY, 


1940 


Reported by Aime H. Doucette, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


experts, consisting of W. S. Gray, University of Chicago; 
Malcolm McLean, University of Minnesota; Paul Misner, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois; Holland D. 
Roberts. Stanford University; and B. O. Smith, University 
of Illinois, to serve the Commission with counsel and techni- 
cal aid. The Department of Secondary School Principals, 
through its Committee on Implementation, has generously 
offered its cooperation. 


At the recent Chicago meeting, a report from Dr. 
Jamieson whose duty it was to attempt a synthesis of the 
Aims and Objectives of the subject matter areas contained 
many points of interest to us all. He pointed out, among 
other things, that various subject matter areas must recog- 
nize the fact that a disavowal of vested interests is neces- 
sary; they must recognize a two-fold purpose in the as- 
sumpion of the contribution of each subject matter area to 
the general interests of all children and the specific intevests 
of the particular child; their service is to a living generation 
rather than to one that is cead, and all seem to have as a 
starting point the needs and interests of children but are 
rather vague as to where they are going to take them. 


It will be of particular interest to the people in the Art 
Education field to know that Dr. Jameison, in making his 
summary of the synthesis of Aims and Objectives, selected 
from all area obiectives submitted, as a basis of his svnthesis, 
the introductory statement and general aims and objectives 
of the field of Art Education published by the Eastern Arts 
Association in April, 1939, because he felt that with very 
little change, it was so well stated that it could be used 
for all areas of the secondary school. 


The Eastern Arts Association has been revresented at 
these meetings by Aimé H. Doucette, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Penna.. and president of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation; and the Art Department of the National Education 
Association was represented at one meeting by Miss Rose 
A. Clark of Chicago. It is to be hoped that the other art 
organizations will in the near. future participate in the 
activity of the Commission and be represented by both 
contribution and a delegate. 


INEXPENSIVE OBJECTS EXHIBITED 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York City, has opened 
an exhibition of Useful Objects Under Ten Dollars. Instead 
of going back a thousand years for beautiful pottery vases 
and dishes used by the Chinese, or five thousand years to 
household objects found in the tombs of the Pharaohs, the 
Museum presents well-designed objects in general use today 
—dishes, bottles, forks, lamps and so on. 


Most of the objects selected for the exhibition are ex- 
amples of machine-made beauty in form and in finish. Con- 
trasted with those are hand-made objects, examples of things 
that can still be made more cheaply and efficiently, and some- 
times more beautifully, by hand than by machine. 


Curtains of spun glass ; bowls and trays of wood; kitchen 
utensils of plastics; lamp shades, vases and plates of shell- 
flex in translucent pastel colors; plates, coat hangers and 
salad spoon and fork in clear plexiglas and lucite; a hearth 
broom made of a Mexican palm leaf folded double; and many 
other articles have been chosen particularly to show the 
= uses to which old and new materials are being put 
today. 

The exhibition will be shown through Sunday, January 
7, 1940, after which it will be sent on tour throughout the 
country. 
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GLAZES 
WHEELS 
SUPPLIES 


Amaco ceramic materials and equipment are available for prac- 
tically all types of pottery craft. For many years well known 
pottery workshops have used Amaco equipment because of ease 
and economy of operation and Amaco supplies because of uni- 
form high quality. Each item in the line has been planned and 
manufactured to work perfectly in conjunction with all others 
to assure the user of best results. Write Department D for 
compiete ceramic catalog. 


AMERICAN ART 


Ob PANY 


INDI A 


CLAY 


INDIAN APO 


EXHIBITION OF MAPS AND ATLASES 


The San Francisco Museum of Art recently presented 
one of the finest private collections of maps and atlases in 
the world—the collection of Mr. Alfred H. ce Vries of the 
Hauge, Holland. The exhibition, called 400 Years of Map- 
making, gave a comprehensive and comprehensible survey 
of the development of cartography from the 16th Century to 
our own day. 

Representative of the rare and beautiful items in the 
show were: 

Mercator-Hondius’ Atlas in three volumes, printed in 
Amsterdam in 1641. Mercator originated the term “atlas” 
and was one of the founders of cartography. 

Blaeu’s Atlas in 12 volumes—the first French edition, 
published in Amsterdam in 1663, with the City Books, most 
beautiful and expensive atlas ever published. 

The Grand Atlas of Jaillot-Sanson, published in Paris 
in 1693. 

The Carte Chorographique des Pays-Bas Autrichiens of 
J. Comte de Ferraris, published in 1777, first finished map 
made of an entire country by triangulation. 

The Atlas Universel de Geographie of Ph. van der Mae- 
len, published in Brussels in 1827, first depiction of the en- 
tire world on a single scale. 


JENSEN ACCEPTS TEACHING POST 


Gustav Jensen, prominent designer for commerce and 
industry, has accepted an invitation to instruct two evenings 
a week at the New York School of Applied Design for 
Women. Mr. Jensen will deal with Industrial Design, its 
origins and current applications in competitive business. 

According to Mr. Jensen, who has been a leading com- 
mercial designer for almost twenty years, he will teach the 
application of two vital principals, appropriateness and beau- 
ty, as the basic requirements of good industrial design. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Gist of Art. By John Sloan. 
tists Group, New York. $3.75. 


335 pp. American Ar. 


This is the first volume of a proposed series designed to | 
be a concurrent record of distinguished living artists. | — 


is intended that the authors of the various books of this 
series will be artists themselves. John Sloan, who writes 
Gist of Art is himself a leader and an influence in the develop. 
ment of a nationa] art in this country. In the author’s owp 
words, this book “is not a biography. It is merely a recorg 
of the thoughts and impulses that have been behind my wor, 
and teaching.” 

There are twelve chapters and 278 illustrations. To 
any real student of art this is an interesting and valuable 
book, and, in addition, pleasant reading. 


Modern Art in America. By Martha Candler Cheney, 
180 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $4.00. 


Mrs. Cheney traces the career of modern American art 
from the Armory Show in 1913 through the hectic ’twenties, 
to the Federal Arts Project and today. The work of these 
years constitutes a remarkable record, unmistakably of the 
New World. It is complex, varied and could not be at. 
tributed to any other time nor could it have been prodcued 
by any other country. 

The story is a lively one of colorful figures of ar- 
tists of all groups, and included in the book are a number 
of statements by artists concerning their aims and their ideas 
about art. There are ninety-six pages of illustrations of the 
outstanding work of the period. 


Have We An American Art? By Edward Alden Jewell. 
232 pp. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.75. 


Mr. Jewell’s grasp of the cosmopolitan world of art is 
lucidly expressed in this book. He is, logically, the man to 
have written this book, which is an illuminating history of 
art in America; of its European and native influences; its 
trends and tendencies and of the art which will be produced 
here tomorrow. 

The reader will find it written in an interesting fashion 
with many surprising conclusions. 


Art From the Mayans to Disney. By Jean Charlot. 
280 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. 


This is a book of Jean Charlot’s collected articles, deal- 
ing mainly with American Art and only of that with which 
he has come in actual contact. His contacts, however, are 
varied and he takes us from the jungles of Yucatan to 
Hollywood. He writes of many interesting personalities 
and also theoretically discusses the latest art movements, 
including Surrealism. 


Mexican Popular Arts. By Frances Toor. 107 pp. 
Printed in Mexico. Distributed in U. S. by Crown Pub- 
lishers, N. Y. $3.00. 


The popular arts of Mexico are among the most varied 
and beautiful in the world. Practically every object 1s 


touched with beauty, no matter how humble and inexpensive. © 


Miss Toor has lived in Mexico almost seventeen years, 
gathering knowledge of the country at first hand, and in 
the book has provided a unique and comprehensive survey 0 
the arts and crafts of the varied and colorful country. Het 
hope is that the book will inspire purchasers of the arts t0 
demand good workmanship and good taste as the beauty of 
them is in danger due to the increased demand. 

The reader will find the book to ke most interesting and 
enlightening on the popular arts of an artistic country. 
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Plaster Casting for the Student Sculptor. By Victer 
Wager. 96 pp. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. $3. 


The object of the author is to explain, as simply as pos- 
sible, the complicated processes of moulding the sculptor’s 
model into plaster. His objective is well accomplished, the 

rocesses having been described and illustrated step by step, 
with ample annotations. The book is easily followed and 
will be of great value to the student. 


The Rhinegold, The Valkyrie, Siegfried and The Twilight 
of the Gods. Adapted from Wagner’s Opera by Robert 
Lawrence. Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 50c ea. vol. 


These unique little volumes will delight all lovers of 
opera as they are in dramatic narrative with colorful pic- 
tures, enriched by musical quotations from the most famous 

enes. 
7 The editions have been authorized by The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, Inc., hoping that increased understanding of 
the Opera will bring you increased pleasure. 


Block Printing Craft. By Raymond W. Perry. 140 pp. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. $3.50. 


This book is exceptionally comprehensive and practical 
as a guide to the making of block prints and as a source of 
appreciation of the art. It is written with clearness and is 
illustrated with numerous drawings and prints. 

In order that the young artist may be aided in discov- 
ering a road to successful achievement in the craft or a true 
appreciation and love for prints, this book has been prepared 
with the definite purpose ef stimulating an interest in block 
printing, and gives the necessary information for the de- 
signing and making of successful block prints. 


Fashion Drawing. Doten and Boulard. 222 pp. Har- 
per & Bros., New York and London. $4.00. 


This is a complete handbook of fashion art. The lead- 
ing technics and media in use today are presented and yet 
the student is encouraged to develop his own original style 
when possible. The instruction starts with the selection 
and use of art supplies and furnishes all the basic informa- 
tion needed for drawing the fashion figure and securing the 
proper effects with different fabrics, together with sample 
drawings and a dictionary of fashion terms. 

Miss Doten and Miss Boulard now have their own fash- 
ion studio, conducting sketch groups for professionals and 
teaching fashion illustration, textile design and color. They 
have spent three years preparing this comprehensive man- 
ual, which will be a great help to the student, teacher and 
practitioner of fashion art. 


By Walter Karl Titze. 
San Francisco, California. $3.75. 


Unusual in its every detail, this mammoth volume is 
13 inches wide, 18 inches deep and contains twenty full-size 
illustrations of all-over designs. Birds constitute the theme 
throughout, developed in the mode of today. 

_“The purpose of the folio,” according to Mr. Titze, “is 
to illustrate how simple line and space may be developed 
into pleasing pattern.” 

The work is spiral bound between sturdy covers, and 
Was printed by hand in the silk screen method. 


World-Famous Paintings. By Rockwell Kent. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., New York. $2.95. 


What is believed to be the largest single edition of a 


Birds in Design. 20 illustra- 


tions. 


416 pp. 


book ever produced—300,000 copies of 416 pages each and 


JANUARY, 1940 


Here’s Your Chance! 


A Decorative Arts Collection . . 


A rich source of help for all artists. 

50 plates 1”x14” © beautifully reproduced 

in halftone and color @ fine portfolio @ dis- 
criminating selection from museums and 
contemporary designers to meet the urgent 

needs of teachers of design and art apprecia- 

tion @ smplifies research for illustrations 

@ stimulating @ practical @ easily available 

@ covers a wide range of art .50 


A One Year's Subscription 
to DESIGN 


$3.00 


$8.50 
BOTH FOR ONLY %6.00 


Total 


BETTER YET! 


Send only $3.00 now, and then mail us one 
dollar each month, beginning February 15. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


32 Warren Street Columbus, Ohio 


100 full color inserts of artists’s proofs—will go into pub- 
lication next week. The volume titled World-Famous Paint- 
ings has been written by Rockwell Kent, who also has de- 
signed the unique end papers. Included in it are reproduc- 
tions of great works in leading collections, ranging from Old 
Masters to modern. This venture is aimed largely at popu- 
larizing art and getting the book into the hands of not only 
connoisseurs but families who ordinarily do not purchase, or 
cannot afford, beautiful cultural books on art. 


Among the reproductions of priceless art in the im- 
portant galleries of the world are the works of Whistler, 
Millet, Da Vinci, Raphael, Van Gogh, Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Rembrandt, Michelangelo, Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Holbein, Velasquez, Corot, Cezanne, Sargent, Grant Wood, 
Albert Ryder, Winslow Homer, Thomas Eakins, George Bel- 
lows and many others. There is in World-Famous Paintings 
a ie range of landscapes, seascapes, portraits, groups and 
still life. 


COLOR BLIND TEST 


An interesting chart designed to help you determine 
whether or not you are color blind is available free from 
the George H. Morrill Company, Division of General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
You are invited to write them for a copy. 
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TEXTILE AUTHORITY LECTURES 

Dr. Harold K. Van Buren, one of the few recognized 
experts on the subject of linen textiles in the United States, 
brought to the California College of Arts and Crafts a col- 
lecion of the work of most of the finest textile designers in 
the country on the occasion of his two lecture appearances 
there recently. Handblocked linen textiles by Ruth Reeves, 
Marguerite Margentime, Ollie Scott Butler, Julian Elfenbein, 
Denise Morgan, and Paul Benedict, in the form of table 
linens which are in harmony with contemporary trends in 
interior and architectural design were shown. 

The lecturer, a designer and an educator in his own 
right, has lectured in institutions from coast to coast in the 
effort to bring the American public to an awareness of what 
is being accomplished in the United States by our own de- 
signers. The fabrics were hand-blocked by American arti- 
sans, with American dyes, in American plants, and for the 
most part, the inspirations for the designs came from purely 
American sources. 

Dr. Van Buren described the linen industry and what is 
being done to build it up—flax culture, conversion into linen, 
spinning, and weaving; as well as the work of American 
designers, and textile designing as a career. 


WHATSIT? 


LET US 
HELP YOU 
FIND IT! 


if you are interested in information on mo- 
tion picture equipment, art supplies, and ma- 
terials, including crayons, clay, airbrushes, 
modeling material, potters’ wheels and kilns, 
et cetera, fill in the coupon below, and we will 
arrange to furnish the information you desire. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Design 
32 Warren Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 
Where can we secure information about the following? 


City 
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EXHIBITION OF CREATIVE GROWTH 


Special exhibition space, designed to serve the needs of 
art students between the ages of twelve and eighteen openeq 
to the public at the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rq 
Street, New York City, inaugurating the Young People’s 
Gallery season. 


The gallery opened with an “Exhibition of Creative | 
Growth: Childhood to Maturity,” consisting of oils, water. — 


colors, drawings, lithographs, etchings, ceramics, wood cary. 
ing, and embroidery produced by Dahlov Zorach Ipcar from 
the age of three years to her present age of twenty-two. 

All exhibitions shown in the Young People’s Gallery wij 
be selected for, or by, pupils in the art classes of secondary 
schools. Occasionally a showing of their own werk will be 
held. 

In addition to the several exhibitions it will show at the 
museum, the Young People’s Gallery will circulate fifteey 
rotating exhibitions to secondary schools. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


The Cleveland Museum of Art announces the following 
schedule of exhibitions to be held during the coming months; 


January 4 through February 4, French 18th Century 
Silver; January 3 through January 21, 19th and 20th Cen. 
tury American Paintings; January 2 through January 24, 
Prints of Kathe Kollwitz; January 2 through January 31, 
Color Reproductions of Famous Paintings (National Art So- 
ciety, New York); January 27 through March 17, Prints 


| 


Presented by The Print Club; January 10 through February | 


25, The Eauhaus Exhibit (Museum of Modern Art) ; Febrv- 


ary 1 through February 29 or February 6 through March | 
7, Masterpieces of Art from the New York World’s Fair; | 
March 2 through March 31, Chinoiserie—Toiles and Engray- | 


ings; March, Chinese Ceramics; March 15 through April 14, | 


Modern French Tapestries. 


FINNISH PAINTER IN AMERICA 


Juho Rissanen, one of Finland’s best known contem- 
porary artists, arrived recently in New York, the first Fin- 
nish painter of importance to visit in this country. 


A protegé of Edelfelt, Rissanen studied in Helsinki, 
later in Russia under Iija Repin, then in Italy and France. 
Despite his prolific paintings, he brought nothing with hin, 
because his works hang in museums and private collections 
all over Finland, in Copenhagen, Antwerp, Gothenberg, 
Stockholm, Budapest, in Australia, Belgium, Russian, France 
and England. 

He works in water colors, oils, fresco, and on glass. 
Some of his windows were done for the Finnish Central Co- 
operative Building, and for the Bank of Finland. 


He is a member of the Beaux Arts Academy of Finland, 
the Beaux Arts Acacemy of Sweden, and of the Paris Salon 
d’Automne. 


POTTERY PROJECT 


The W.P.A. has established a pottery project at the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgv. Rolla, Missour', 
appropriating $11,500 for the project. The work is to be 
under the sponsorship of Dr. H. H. Buehler, of the Missour! 
Geological Survey, in cooperation with Dr. Paul G. Herold, 
of the Ceramic Engineering Department of the School of 
Mines. The purpose of the project is to develop the use of 
Missouri raw materials for the manufacture of pottery, and 
also to develop new designs for ceramic wares. Clays to be 
used will be obtained from deposits in Southeastern Missouri 


which have not been commercially developed. The ware — 


which is to be produced will be used in the visual aid edv- 


cation, nursery, housekeeping aid and school lunch projects | 


sponsored by the W.P.A. 
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RT FILM 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, 


$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. | reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘’Vertigo’’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. 1 reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. A stirring illustration of 
“‘Woman Defending Her Home”’, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. 1 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 
use of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


(Other Films in Preparation) 
Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 
96 Charles Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 
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SOMETHING 


by Felix Payant 


NOW READY 


DRAWING 


DRAWING 


PRINTING 


MURAL 
PAINTING 


T Oo Y 
MAKING 


POT 


PUPPETRY 


MODELING 


TEXTILES 


Basep on the idea that a - never as cect as when we are creating something, this new 
answer many needs for amateurs and teachers i field of art. With f 
CREATE SOMETHING at hand, no teac 


Bound in Cloth $2.50 Postpaid 
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TOOLING 


PAINTING 


MET ALCRAFT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LETTERING 


DESIGN PUBLISHING 


32 WARREN ST., 


her or amateur need be at a loss for stimulating ideas. 


Bound in Paper $2.00 Postpaid 
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